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$0.0118 per K.W. Hour 
—Saving 70 Per Cent 


From 1907 to 1920 the Pawhuska (Okla.) Light 
Plant produced electric current with steam power 
equipment of various types. The average cost 
per K.W.H. with the last steam plant was $0.04. 


Convinced of the need for replacement of this 

plant the Fulton-Diesel was chosen after careful 

study of several types of Diesel engines. Two 
Fulton-Diesels were installed of 285 b.h.p. each, lowering the cost per 
K.W.H. to $0.0118. 


Saving over steam plant cost $60,315.06 
Saving compared with purchased power 31,013.06 


These cost figures for the Fulton-Diesels include all charges for interest, 
depreciation and labor, and full allowance for repairs. 


“Regardless of the basis of comparison Fulton-Diesel engines save money,” 
is the written statement of the plant superintendent. 


How Fulton-Diesels can save you money also is surely worth asking about. 
Our engineering staff is thoroughly familiar with all power problems, and 
their experience is freely at your service. You will be interested in the 
Fulton-Diesel booklet describing the engine and operating practice in full 
detail. Gladly sent—free and postpaid—on request. 


The facts and figures given above were secured by an inde- 
pendent engineering organization, and are related just as 
furnished in their report. 


FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


Successful engine builders for over seventy years 
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TIMELY plea for correlation of effort 
between park departments and city 
planners in the development of park- 
ways and boulevards was made at the annual 
meeting of the American Institute of Park 
Executives, in Washington, October 7, by 
Thomas H. MacDon- 
ald, Chief of the 


Parkways for Pleasure and Utility 


50 Cents 
$4 a Year 


to a point where their utility as efficient fast traf- 
fic lines is already apparent. These exist both 
within the most congested metropolitan areas and 
outside in country areas where only local roads 
have heretofore run. 

“The laying out of state systems and the Fed- 
eral aid system of highways has joined all of the 
larger cities and towns 





United States Bureau 
of Public Roads. 
Emphasizing the fact 
that the achievement 
of beauty and utility 
in the same object is 


Through Streets for Traffic Relief 

At another October convention—the 
National Safety Congress, in Louisville, 
Ky.—the importance of creating through 
urged. On this sub- 


streets was nay e ge a 
es, Chairman 


ject Morris Know 


by a network of more 
than 170,000 miles of 
major rural highways. 
At the boundary lines 
of the municipalities the 
increasing traffic over 
these roads is dumped 
upon the city streets. It 





a worth-while accom- 
plishment, Mr. Mac- 
Donald urged that 
more consideration 
than heretofore be 
given to the relation 
of the roads of park 
systems to the prob- 
lem of traffic relief. 
To quote: 

“Existing, projected 
or possible parkways, 
including roadways 
within park areas and 
connecting drives or 
boulevards, can no 
longer be regarded or 
treated separately from 





City Planning Commission of Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

“Traffic counts in various large cities 
have shown that the through traffic, using 
the busiest streets in traversing the city 
but having no business to transact, 
amounts to something like 20 to 25 per 
cent of the total. after through 
streets a a - _ 
portant that properly m an 
made known to the motoring public. 

“It has been found in certain instances 
that congestion has become so pro- 
nounced that motorists passing through 
would travel a considerable distance in 
going around the congested area, not 
only because the conditions of travel are 
more pleasant, but because there is an 
actual saving in time.” 








is a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of vehicles 
which varies between 
wide limits in size, speed 
and service. Under the 
present plan, quite gen- 
erally this traffic as a 
whole continues into the 
towns and cities along 
the established traffic 
lanes, which lead right 
into the heart of the 
business districts. This 
traffic is met, joined and 
crossed by the cosmo- 
politan assortment of 
traffic found on any 
city street on a busy 
day. The effect on the 
whole is to slow up and 
prevent the functioning 


the general trafhe scheme. The public have seen 
certain relief from traffic-congested streets and 
are making use of these roadways ‘to get some- 
where, quite aside from the recreational uses of 
these same roadways. This serving of a strictly 


utilitarian purpose may invade violently some of 
the premises upon which parks and their ways 
have been established. It undoubtedly is causing 
consternation to many a park administrator. But 
there is another and very much more encouraging 
aspect. We are entering a period of park devel- 
opment on a scale imagined by bold thinkers 
who recognize the principles which existing condi- 
tions setting in motion. A number of big- 
visionc’! parkway developments have progressed 





of the streets at any reasonable percentage of 
their actual capacity, and so we have the problem 
of congestion rapidly growing. 

“The only way traffic congestion will ever be 
solved is to make it easy to avoid congestion and 
difficult to have congestion. The human nature 
behind the wheel will follow the easy way. Add 
to this the tremendous discharge capacity of a 
wide roadway which has no intersections at grade 
or too restrictive speed limitations. Add the es- 
tablished principle that, generally speaking, traf- 
fic congestion is limited to peak periods each day 
of relatively limited duration. Add the common- 
sense plan of sorting out the fast-moving pas- 












; 
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senger traffic, which composes by far the greatest 
percentage of all traffic, and the sum total equals 
the establishment of parkways and boulevards 
leading from the centers of urban areas into 
the suburban and rural districts over roadways 
that have few and preferably no intersections at 
grade, are wide, and parked in keeping with the 
general scheme of the beautification of the city. 

“In addition to such radial roads, there must 
necessarily be the development of outer belt lines 
or concentric roads, partially for the purpose of 
detouring traffic from outside into those sections 
of the city which it desires to reach, and partly 
for the purpose of carrying traffic entirely around 
the congested centers rather than through the 
business districts. 

“These are the two outstanding types of de- 
velopment which are needed within the congested 
areas, and they may very logically be made a 
part of the park plan of the city. 

“Here the engineer and the architect have a 
common work, that is, the achievement of beauty 
and utility in the same object. For example, the 
problem of avoiding interesections at grade by 
separating the roadways by over or under cross- 
ings may be worked out to add to the scenic value, 
or be commonplace and most unattractive. 

“It may be urged that this advocates a large 
expenditure of funds. It is true. But it is 
equally true that such expenditures in the end will 
be real economy, because of relief of traffic con- 
gestion, which is only another term for great loss 
of time; plus safety to traffic, the absence of 
which is now causing so much concern to every 
municipality. That such expenditures are sane 
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and worth-while will be evidenced by traffic +e. 
lief, by the added utility of the motor vehicle by 
better living conditions in the suburban area. }) 
the beautification of the cities and towns, ¢ 

“There will be an additional evidence whic: js 
fundamental, that is, the change in property 
values. We have adopted an entirely new system 
of transport. The effect of converting property 
values from higher to lower or lower to higher js 
only beginning. Properly handled, such improye- 
ments as here suggested will be offset many times 
by the increased property values, and if they are 
not made their cost will be many times lost by 
the decreased earning capacity of property now 
considered highly valuable.” 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s paper at the Washington convention, 
emphasis was given to the value of park- 
ways as a means of by-passing through traffic 
at a considerable saving of time over a more 
direct route through congésted''streets. Ip 
this connection it was recommended by Jay 
Downer, Chief Engineer of the Westchester 
County (N. Y.) Park Commission, that ai! 
new through traffic parkways should have two 
separate roadways, one for fast-moving auto- 
mobiles and one for slow traffic. Freedom 
from bad grade crossings and compelling all 
cross-traffic to come to a full stop at through 
parkways or boulevards were also emphasized 
as important requirements. 


by 


City Managers Adopt Code of Ethics 


tional City Managers’ Association, held 
in Montreal, September 23-25, the fol- 
lowing Code of Ethics was adopted: 


1. The position of City Manager is an impor- 
tant position and an honorable position, and should 
not be accepted unless the individual believes that 
he can serve the community to its advantage. 

2. No man should accept a position of City 
Manager unless he believes in the council-manager 
plan of government.* 

3. In personal conduct a City Manager should 
be exemplary, and he should display the same 
obedience to law that he should inculcate in others. 

4. Personal aggrandizement and personal profit 
secured by confidential information or by misuse 
of public time are dishonest. 

5. Loyalty to his employment recognizes that 
it is the council, the elected representatives of the 
people, who primarily determine the municipal 
policies and are entitled to the credit for their 
fulfillment. 

6. Although he is a hired employee of the coun- 
cil, he is hired for a purpose—to exercise his own 
judgment as an executive in accomplishing the 
policies formulated by the council, and to attain 


A T the annual convention of the Interna- 


*Note.—The phrase “council-manager government” 
means that form of municipal government in which the 
people choose a legislative body, be it called a Council, 
a Commission or a Board of Directors or something else, 
which employs a City Manager to exercise the admin- 
istrative and executive functions of the city. 


success in his employment he must decline to sub- 
mit to dictation in matters for which the respon- 
sibility is solely his. 

7. Power justifies responsibility, and respon- 
sibility demands power, and a City Manager who 
becomes impotent to inspire support should re- 
sign. 

8. The City Manager is the administrator for 
all the people, and in performing his duty he 
should serve without discrimination. 

9. To serve the public well, a City Manager 
should strive to keep the community informed o/ 
the plans and purposes of the administration, re- 
membering that healthy publicity and criticism 
are an aid to the success of any democracy. 

10. A City Manager should deal frankly with 
the council as a unit and not secretly with its in 
dividual members, and, similarly, should foster a 
spirit of cooperation between all employees of th: 
city’s organization. 

11. No matter how small the governmental 
unit under his management, a City Manager should 
recognize his relation to the larger political su! 
divisions and encourage improved administrative 
methods for all. 

12. No City Manager should take an active 
part in politics. 

13. A City Manager will be known by his 
works, many of which may outlast him; and, re- 
gardless of personal popularity or unpopularity 
he should not curry favor or temporize, but should 
in a far-sighted way aim to benefit the community 
of to-day and of posterity. 






































N 1922 the Iowa Engineering Experiment 
Station published the report of a pre- 
liminary investigation of rolling resistance 
and other resistances to the translation of 
motor vehicles, That preliminary report in- 
dicated the desirability of a comprehensive in- 
vestigation of the subject, so a cooperative in- 
vestigation was inaugurated in which the 
lowa Engineering Experiment Station, the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads, and 
the lowa Highway Commission were partici- 
pating. This investigation correlated with 
the program of highway research recommended 
by the Advisory Board on Highway Research 
of the Division of Engineering of the Na- 
tional Research Council. 


Digest of Results of the Investigation 
The quantity commonly referred to as the 
tractive resistance of self-propelled vehicles 
includes several groups of more or less inde- 
pendent resistance to the movement of the 
vehicle. Each elementary resistance has some 
significance, either to the highway engineer 
or to the automotive engineer. Of these vari- 
ous groups of resistances, the one most signif- 
icant to the highway engineer is that result- 
ing from the interaction of the tire and road- 
way surface, including the impact effects on 
translation set up thereby. These effects re- 
duced to an equivalent force applied at the 
axle of the vehicle, constitute the quantity 
known as rolling resistance, which is usually 
expressed in pounds per ton of weight of the 
vehicle. It is impracticable to measure rolling 
resistance without including the resistance of 
still air to the passage of the vehicle, and for 
that reason most of the values obtained for 
tractive resistance are really values for roll- 
ing plus air resistance. For most economic 
studies it is desirable to use the quantity, roll- 
ing plus air resistance, since this represents 
the ordinary minimum resistance to the trans- 
lation of the vehicle. 

Rolling resistance is not a constant quantity 
but on the contrary varies between rather wide 
limits, as is the case with many fundamental 
quantities that the engineer must use. From 
the very nature of the application of rolling 
resistance it would be a waste of energy to 
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‘Traetive Resistance and Characteristics 


of Roadway Surfaces 


Alstracted from the Report of T. R. Agg, Professor of Highway Engineering, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa 


attempt to determine its magnitude with a high 
degree of precision. The results secured are 
probably within 5 per cent of the true values, 
which is believed to represent as high a degree 
of precision as is warranted. 

Rolling resistance apparently varies: (1) 
with the roughness of the roadway surface; 
(2) with the degree of rigidity of the road- 
way surface; (3) with the type of tire (for 
solid rubber tires it is higher than for 
pneumatic tires); (4) with the temperature 
of the tire and with the temperature of the 
roadway surface, if of a bituminous type; (5) 
with the physical texture of the roadway sur- 
face; (6) with the gross weight carried by 
the tires. 


Effect of Tire Temperature on Rolling 
Resistance 

The temperature of the tire rises slowly 
when a vehicle is put into operation, but 
finally reaches a temperature at which the 
heat is dissipated as rapidly as generated and 
the tire temperature ceases to rise. The maxi- 
mum temperature reached will vary with the 
air temperature as well as with the usage. 
This results in a seasonal variation in rolling 
resistance which in the case of solid tires may 
reach a very material percentage of the total 
rolling resistance, but is less marked in the 
case of pneumatic tires. 


Effect of Roughness of Roadway Surface on 
Rolling Resistance 

It was discovered early in the investigation 
that there was an increase in the rolling re- 
sistance accompanying an increase in the 
roughness of the roadway surface, and many 
attempts were made to determine the exact 
degree of roughness that has a measurable 
effect on rolling resistance. This was attacked 
at first by measuring the amount of vertical 
travel due to unevenness of pavement and at- 
tempting to compute vertical accelerations and 
consequent loss of energy. For this work a 
pantagraph was designed for plotting to a 
magnified scale the profile along which the 
wheel had moved. It consisted of a small 
roller at the lower end of a vertical bar which 
is a part of an ordinary pantagraph system. 
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The whole mechanism is carried on a small 
truck with flanged wheels. The track con- 
sists of 3-inch I-beams at each end of which 
are leveling screws. The track is set up and 
adjusted for height and the carriage drawn 
along with the roller, followmg the marked 
path of the wheels of the truck. Many at- 
tempts were made to establish some fixed re- 
lation between the rolling resistance of the 
surface and the profile of the surface, but 
without success. It was readily shown that 
for a given vehicle and type of road or sur- 
face the resistance increased with the rough- 
ness of the surface. Speed and the suspen- 
sion system of the vehicle as well as the degree 
of rigidity of the road surface and the nature 
of the unevenness all enter into the problem. 


Relation Between Type of Tire and Rolling 
Resistance 

The investigation has shown quite con- 
clusively that under identical conditions the 
rolling resistance of solid tires is from 6 to 
10 pounds per ton higher than for pnuematic 
tires. This is in line with the experience of 
tire users who have kept records of the rela- 
tion between fuel consumption with the two 
types of tires. It should be observed that this 
relation between the rolling resistances of 
solid and pneumatic tires is less readily estab- 
lished on gravel and earth roads than on paved 
surfaces, because of the lack of uniformity 
in the low-grade surfaces. 


Rolling Resistance on Snow 

As might be expected, the rolling resistance 
on clean, dry, hard surfaces is much lower 
than when these surfaces are covered with 
snow. Likewise, the degree of compactness of 
the snow has a marked relation to the rolling 
resistance thereon. Much difficulty was expe- 
rienced in determining the rolling resistance 
on snow on account of its great variability 
and the impossibility of attaining a range of 
speed when heavy vehicles were used. The 
data obtained are of greatest value in showing 
the economic justification for clearing the snow 
from busy thoroughfares. Even a thin layer 
of fairly well-compacted snow results in a 
decided increase in rolling resistance. 


Effect of Temperature of Pavement on Rolling 
Resistance 

The measurement of this quantity is com- 
plicated by the fact that tire temperatures also 
affect rolling resistance, but it seems to be 
conclusively shown that the rolling resistance 
of the sheet asphalt pavement increases mate- 
rially with an increase in temperature, and 
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that the rolling resistance of the coarse agere- 


gate type of asphaltic concrete increases 
somewhat with an increase in temperature. 


Fuel Consumption Investigations 

Many problems of design involve the use 
of values for rolling resistance, but in certain 
economic comparisons it is desirable to know 
the effect of variations in rolling resistance 
upon the cost of fuel for the vehicles that use 
the highways. The relative fuel consumption 
on various classes of roadway surfaces wil! 
vary with the vehicle and the driver and per- 
haps with other factors related to the vehicle 
as well as with the rolling resistance of the 
roadway surface. The problem is still further 
complicated by the fact that the four-cylinder, 
throttle-governed gasoline engine increases in 
efficiency rather rapidly as the throttle open- 
ing increases. The power developed is there- 
fore dependent upon operating conditions as 
well as fuel consumed. 

In order to determine what relation existed 
between the rolling resistance of the road 
surface and the fuel consumed, a number of 
vehicles were operated over various types of 
roads in an attempt to obtain information on 
this point. For comparative purposes it was 
assumed that internal resistance in the vehicle 
was equal to the sum of rolling and air resis- 
tance when the vehicle was operated on good 
pavements. 

The fuel consumption runs were made with 
vehicles in ordinary working condition and 
in charge of drivers of experience who were 
carefully instructed. For each vehicle a run- 
ning speed was established to which they were 
to adhere as nearly as possible. The courses 
selected were devoid of grades of any con- 
sequence except when runs were made specially 
for the purpose of studying grade effects. Most 
of the individual runs covered distances of 
100 miles or more, but a few 50-mile runs are 
included. In tests made with a heavy Avia- 
tion truck with a gross weight of 8 tons, the 
relative fuel consumption varied from 0.97 
to 1.06 on the best gravel road to 1.33 on 
ordinary earth roads and 1.39 on hard, dry 
smooth gravel roads. Monolithic brick and 
portland cement gave 1.00 each, while bitu- 
lithic pavement in best condition gave 0.94 
and in August 1.33. A Dodge touring car 
with a gross weight of 2,800 pounds gave 
values from 0.95 to 1.30 on best gravel roads 
in various conditions; dirt roads, 1.23; con- 
crete pavements, 1.00; and ordinary earth 
roads in fair condition, 1.52. A Ford touring 
car with a gross weight of from 1,900 to 2,200 
pounds gave the following values for relative 








fy. consumption. Portland cement concrete, 
o& to 1.10; good bitulithic, 0.95 to 1.03; best 
|, 0.95 to 1.03; monolithic brick, slightly 


ae | 
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rough, 1.12; best earth road, 1.03 to 1.37; 
gravel, 1.15 to 1.57, the latter value being for 
a poor road. 


Filter Operation and Chemical Treatment 
of the Providence Water-Supply 


By J. W. Bugbee 


City Chemist, Providence, R. I. 


il Y water was introduced into Provi- 

dence more than fifty years ago, and 

ever since that time the supply has been 
taken from the Pawtuxet River at Pettacon- 
set, about two miles above the point where 
the river discharges into Narragansett Bay. 
When this location was selected, the water 
was not seriously polluted, but 25 years later, 
owing to the increase of population on the 
watershed, which has an area of approxi- 
mately 200 square miles, the pollution had be- 
come so great as to necessitate the employ- 
ment of some method of purification. 


Adoption of Filtration 

After a long study of the relative merits of 
slow sand and mechanical filters, the former 
were adopted, and contracts were let in May, 
1902, for six open beds of one acre each. 
Later, four more beds were added, and all the 
beds were provided with covers, as the expe- 
rience of the first winter’s operation of the 
open beds had demonstrated that satisfactory 
results could not be obtained from them in 
severe weather. 

While the construction of this plant appar- 
ently insured the quality of the water deliv- 
ered to consumers, apprehension had always 
been felt regarding the quantity which could 
be reckoned on in periods of dry weather, 
since the city had no system of reservoirs 
above the intake to the filters and had always 
depended upon the mills situated above Petta- 
conset to let down a sufficient supply of water 
tor the daily needs of the city. 


The Scituate Supply 
_ Because of this fact, studies of the possibil- 
ity of obtaining a larger and ‘more dependable 
supply were begun soon after the completion 
of the ‘ilters, and these studies resulted in the 
development of the present Scituate project,* 


_—.. 
7 
n 


Engine tails of this project were described by Chief 


oly B rank E. Winsor of the Providence Water Sup- 
ju > n an article appearing in Tue American City, 
ane, page 668, 

















CLEAR-WATER BASIN AND PETTACONSET 
PUMPING-STATION, PROVIDENCE WATER 
SUPPLY 


which when completed will replace the present 
filters, pumping-station, and storage reservoirs. 
It was expected that water from this source 
would be available in 1922, but when it be- 
came apparent that because of war condi- 
tions the completion of this work would be 
considerably delayed, steps were taken to in- 

crease the capacity of the present plant. 
{ 

Changes in Filter Sand 

The operation of the filters had always been 
handicapped by excessively high initial loss of 
head. In severe weather this had frequently 
been as high as 114 feet, and as the beds can- 
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not be operated with a loss greater than 4% 
feet, the runs during the winter were neces- 
sarily very short, entailing a large amount of 
scraping and sand removal and increasing the 
out-of-service periods of the beds. 

Tests made with a series of pipes extending 
to different depths in the sand showed a 
gradual increase in loss of head from top to 
bottom of the bed, indicating the presence of 
fine material through the entire body of sand. 
This was due to the fact that when the beds 
were being constructed, a sand specification 
was used which fixed the effective size be- 
tween 0.26 and 0.34 of a millimeter, and in 
the interest of bacterial efficiency the finer 
limit was followed very closely. It was 
possible, therefore, to rewash the sand and 
permit the escape with the wash-water of 
sufficient fine material to bring the effective 
size up to the coarser limit of the specifica- 
tion. 

This work of washing and replacement was 
begun in the summer of 1917, and eight of 
the beds were treated in this way during the 
next two seasons, exception being made in the 
case of beds 1 and 2, in which the loss-of- 
head tests had shown only a very slight in- 
crease from top to bottom of the bed. These 
two beds had also shown by actual test that 
they were capable of maintaining rates as 
high as 4 million gallons per acre per day 
for a considerable length of time. 

In order to carry on this work economic- 
ally, a system of water and sand piping was 
installed in the beds, and a steam-turbine- 
driven centrifugal pump was introduced into 
the main supply line leading from Sockanos- 
set reservoir to the beds. This increased the 
working pressure to 110 pounds when oper- 
ating three ejector-boxes and two washers. 

To speed up the work still more, a large 
portable washer was constructed which could 
handle the output of two ejector-boxes, and 
this has proved so satisfactory that it has 
entirely superseded the stationary court wash- 
ers formerly used. 

As a result of this work, the initial loss of 
head has been reduced to less than %%4-foot 
except in the very coldest weather, and the 
length of filter runs has been correspondingly 
increased without any apparent loss in effi 
ciency. 


Chlorination 
The same aversion to the use of chemicals 
in water treatment which had been used as 
an argument against mechanical filters had 
also been felt toward chlorination, but as the 
operation of the filtration plant would neces- 
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sarily be disturbed during the installatio., of 
the new piping system and the extraordinary 
sand-washing operations, a chlorinator was 
installed as a precaution against the accidental 
passage of poorly treated water. This was 
looked upon as a temporary expedient, to be 
dispensed with when the plant should have 
resumed normal operation, but the changes 
extended over so long a period that chlorina- 
tion came to be considered an essential fea. 
ture of the treatment, and has been carried 
on continuously since the installation of the 
apparatus. 

For some time chlorine was applied at a 
fixed rate of 2 pounds per million gallons, but 
later the excess chlorine method of control 
was adopted, and the amount applied is so 
regulated as to leave an excess of 0.1 to 0.2 
of a part per million after 15 minutes’ con- 
tact period. The total amount required to be 
added to the filtered water to maintain this ex- 
cess varies between 0.4 of a part and 1 part 
per million. 

After chlorination, which takes place just 
before the filtered water reaches the pumps, 
the water is lifted to Sockanosset reservoir, 
passing through the reservoir before entering 
the mains. No excess chlorine has been 
detected at any time at the outlet end of the 
reservoir, but occasional complaints of taste 
and odor have been received at such times 
as the amount applied has exceeded 0.7 of a 
part per million. 

The chlorination apparatus in use at pres- 
ent consists of two Wallace & Tiernan MDA 
type panels with injectors, each apparatus hav- 
ing a capacity of 200 pounds per day. 

A noticeable feature of the action of the 
chlorine has been the difficulty experienced in 
effecting complete removal of lactose ferment- 
ing organisms. For example, with a treat- 
ment of 0.7 of a part per million, one would 
expect very few positive tests in 10 cubic 
centimeters, whereas in the first six months 
of the present year the chlorinated water gave 
79 positive presumptives out of a total of 154 
tests made. Confirmation of these tests, how- 
ever, showed that of the 79 positive presump- 
tives, 40 were due to the presence of a lactose- 
splitting anaerobe, while 28 were members 
of the colon-aerogenes group other than true 
B. Coli, leaving only 11 positive tests due to 
B. Coli of fecal origin. 


Lime Treatment 
One of the miost important features of the 
present treatment is the neutralization of fret 
carbonic acid by the addition of hydrated 
lime. The decision to introduce the lime treat 
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was brought about by the publication in 
urnal of the Rhode Island Medical So- 
for January, 1918, of an article by a 
nent physician of Providence on the 
i| subject of lead poisoning. In this 
e it was suggested that many cases of 
e of obscure cause might be attributed 
ad poisoning, and that this poisoning 
“ht be traced to the city water-supply, espe- 
in a city like Providence, where lead is 
for service pipes and for house 
mbing. 


y few cases of lead poisoning had been 
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was therefore possible to neutralize all or 
nearly all of the free carbonic acid with lime 
without increasing the hardness sufficiently 
to render the water unsuitable for domestic 
or industrial use. 

The lime is applied in the form of hydrate 
by means of a Gauntt dry feeder, driven by 
a water motor, the waste water from the motor 
serving to carry the lime into the filtered- 
water conduit leading from the south regu- 
lator house. This permits a contact period 


of about ten minutes, which apparently is 
sufficient for the completion of the reaction 








a) 








GENERAL VIEW OF THE PROVIDENCE, R. I., FILTRATION PLANT 


rted in Providence, and none of these 
een proved to be caused by the city 
but as the character of the filtered 
indicated that it might be corrosive to 
in investigation was decided upon, and 


large number of tests were made of water 


all parts of the city. These showed lead 
ints varying from 0.05 to 0.8 of a part 
llion, with an average amount of 0.29 
irt per million, and while this did not 
a dangerous condition, judged by the 
zenerally accepted limit of 0.5 part 
lion, it was thought advisable to re- 
possible danger by decreasing the 

e action of the water. 
arbonic acid content of the water after 
the filters varies at different seasons 
year between 8 and 15 parts, and it 


before the water reaches the basin at the 
pumping-station. 

The fluctuations in the amount of free car- 
bonic acid are not rapid, and it is possible to 
regulate the operation of the lime treatment 
by daily tests, so that the free carbonic acid 
remaining in the water after the treatment is 
always between I and 3 parts per million. 
Tests for lead are made frequently in samples 
collected from various sections of the city, 
and these show that the resalt of the lime 
treatment has been an almost complete pre- 
vention of corrosive action on lead piping. 
Of the samples taken during the past year, 
the greatest amount of lead found was 0.13 
of a part per million, while the average was 
only 0.05 of a part per million, as contrasted 
with a maximum of 0.8 and an average of 
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0.29 found before the introduction of the lime 
treatment. 
Microorganisms 

For many years the consumers using the 
water from Hope and Fruit Hill reservoirs 
had been troubled by taste and odor at cer- 
tain seasons, but as the trouble had never 
been severe nor of long duration, nothing 
had been done to relieve this condition until 
1918. In this year the complaints were so 
numerous that both reservoirs were treated 
with copper sulphate, which resulted in stop- 
ping all complaints immediately. The cause 
of the troubles having been identified as 
uroglena, the practice has since been fol- 
lowed of dosing with copper sulphate when- 
ever the weekly microscopic examination 
shows that uroglena is present, even in very 
small nmbers. This has required only two 
treatments per season at the most, and in sev- 
eral cases a single treatment has sufficed for 
the entire season. 


Conclusion 

To sum up briefly, the present treatient 
consists of filtration at the rate of 2.5 million 
gallons per acre per day, the addition of 
hydrated lime in amounts varying between so 
and 100 pounds per million gallons, chlorina- 
tion, using between 3 and 8 pounds per mil- 
lion gallons, and copper sulphate dosing for 
the reservoirs whenever required. 

The noteworthy fact connected with these 
innovations which have supplemented the work 
of the sand filters is the gradual change in the 
attitude of the public in relation to the use 
of chemicals in water treatment. The aver- 
sion which was formerly manifest apparently 
does not exist at present, and this is further 
shown by the fact that the new Scituate sup- 
ply is to be filtered through rapid sand filters, 
with alum, lime, and chlorine as probable fea- 
tures of the treatment. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the New 
England Water Works Association at Rochester, N. Y. 


Repairing a Bridge Under Heavy Traffic 


Sheet Asphalt Paving on Old Concrete Base Minimizes Delay 
By Creighton D. Bickley 


Highway Construction Engineer 


Bridge Street bridge under the direction 
of the Engineer of Essex County, N. J., 
offers some points of interest to engineers 
facing a similar problem. This bridge is over 
the Passaic River and connects the manufac- 
turing centers of Newark and Harrison, N. J. 
It also serves as a main artery for pleasure 
traffic and long-distance motor hauling out of 
the Metropolitan district. The roadway is 40 
feet between curbs and carries two trolley 
tracks. A pavement of 2%-inch wood block 
with a I-inch sand-cement cushion on a port- 
land cement-concrete base had proved a fail- 
ure. “Heaves” 6 to 8 inches high and “pot- 
holes” caused by disintegrated block made the 
road practically impassable. The passing of 
heavy trucks over this irregular surface caused 
excessive vibration throughout the entire draw 
span. 
After considerable investigation and some 
: deliberation, it was determined to replace the 
» old wood block with a 3-inch sheet asphalt 
pavement, a 1%4-inch top course on an ap- 
. Proximately I Ye-inch binder course. With a 
view to increasing the weight on the draw 


T's: repaving of the roadway of the 





span as little as possible, crushed slag having 
the same screen analysis as standard binder 
stone was specified for the coarse aggregate. 
A reduction of about 27 tons in the load on 
the draw span was thus obtained. 

In designing the top mix, the filler content 
r “fines” was calculated to show by analysis 
15 to 25 per cent passing a 200 mesh. This 
percentage was to be made up of limestone 
dust and portland cement in a ratio of 2 to |. 
The introduction of portland cement was to 
stabilize the wearing surface and prevent 
“pushing” without destroying the flexibility 
of the sheet asphalt top course. It was hoped 
that this type of mix would produce the wear- 
ing surface best suited to meet the existing 
conditions. 

Before laying out a method of procedure, a 
careful study of the traffic census was made. 
Between the hours of 12 noon on Saturday 
and midnight Sunday, truck traffic was nil, 
while pleasure traffic reached its peak. Be- 
tween these hours, therefore, it was planned 
to carry on the work, as it was less difficult 
to control the movements of the lighter, faster- 
moving vehicles. It was also observed that 
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THE BRIDGE STREET BRIDGE, ESSEX COUNTY, N. J.. WITH NEW PAVING, WHICH WAS LAID WITH A 
MINIMUM DISRUPTION OF TRAFFIC 


river trafic was at its minimum at this time. 
he possibility of little interruption seemed 
parent. Further to reduce the possibility 
{ delays, halves or opposite sides of the road- 
way were to be paved on successive week-ends. 
on the first week-end the work of 
removing the old block pavement was started 
‘hursday noon, The reason for this decision 
was the belief that the concrete base would 
be found disintegrated, severely cracked, or 
destroyed, and unfit to receive the new pave- 
ment. This belief was without foundation, as 
the existing concrete base was found in per- 
fect condition and in excellent shape to receive 
pavement. However, had the plac- 
ing of new concrete been necessary, it had 
been planned to use a mix consisting of one 
part Atlas Lumnite cement, two parts clean 
sharp sand, and four parts specification %4- 
inch crushed slag. The quick-setting prop- 
erty of this cement would have allowed work 
to proceed with absolute safety after 48 hours. 
‘he fact that this procedure was not neces- 
sary facilitated the work considerably. 
\t this point in the progress of the work, 
halted activities. The repaving of this 
the roadway was not completed until 
inday afternoon. Making use of the 
kr lge of conditions previously acquired, 
work the second week was ordered started at 
Saturday, and proceeded unhampered 
completion of the job. At 7 A. M. 
the first load of binder was placed. 
\t | |. M. the last load of top had received 
' cross-rolling, and at 4 P. M. the entire 
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bridge was thrown open to receive the heavy 
Sunday evening traffic returning to New York. 
The binder course had a mix as follows: 


Specified Batch Actual 
Percentage Weights Percentage 
Per Cent Lbs. Per Cent 
Asphaltic cement (50 
penetration......... 5 80 5.1 
Eero: ae 20 315 19.9 
Crushed diag ccscodes 75 1,185 75.0 


1,580 100.0 

The specific gravity of a test cylinder was 2.012. 

The mix produced a semi-close binder. The 
top course was designed to meet an analysis as 
follows: 


Per Cent 
11.00 to 11.50 
15.00 to 25.00 
20.00 to 35.00 


CO he ena oe pihaekeecens ac 
ee ED Sn cs save ewaeehauee ee 
Passing 80 mesh, retained on 200 








Passing 40 mesh, retained on 80...... 20.00 to 45.00 
Passing 10 mesh, retained on 40...... 15.00 to 20.00 
A specific gravity of 2.2 was sought. The 
mix was set as follows: 
Theoretical Batch Actual 
Percentage Weights Percentage 
f Per Cent Lbs. Per Cent 
Asphaltic cement (50 
penetration) ..... 11.0 180 10.7 
Portland cement .... 6.0 100 5.9 
Limestone dust .... 10.0 170 10.1 
Asphalt sand ...... 73.0 1,230 73.3 
100.00 1,680 100.0 


The averages of the analysis of the samples 
taken from the top mix are as follows: 


Per Cent 
Oe SE a Rem 11.0 
I ound alien as. cuc'y'ae e ie'sie Ch ele vlc 15,9 
ee ey SONNE EN FINDS cc vcececcccccccc'e 16,5 
Passe 40, vetsimed om. GD... .cccccccccceces 42.5 
Passing 10, retained om 40......c..ccccceses 14.1 





100.0 
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The average of the specific gravities of the 
test cylinders was 2.18. 
The work was under contract to the Stand- 
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ard Bitulithic Company, 50 Church Street, New 
York City, which handled the work under thy 
direction of the County Engineer. 


Road Work in Ottawa 


Abstract from the Interesting Report of the Ottawa Suburban Road Commission, 


Ontario, 


HE total mileage of road under the con- 
trol of the Ottawa Suburban 
Commission, John Bingham, Chairman, 
William Y. Denison and Warren Y. Soper, 
representing the city of Ottawa, F. A. Heney 
and B. Rothwell, representing the county of 
Carleton, and Alan K. 
Commission, is 37! 


Roads 


Hay, Engineer of the 
2 miles. During the year 
1923, 52 miles of asphaltic concrete and 2! 
miles of penetration macadam surface were 


laid. 


that provided for in estimates made early in 


This amount is somewhat larger than 


the season, but was rendered possible by the 


low contract prices at which asphalt pave- 
ments were let during the year. At the rate 
of $1.39 per square yard, a 3-inch asphalt 
pavement surface becomes a very econon 


type where traffic is heavy, according to the 


Engineer of the Commission, and is especially 


desirable on account of the ease of mainte- 
nance. As in previous years, all pavement 
was laid on surface-treated macadam base 


which had been allowed to season under traffic 


for at least 


one y ear. 


Canada 


Grading at Billings Bridge 

The widening and grading of a half-mile of 
south of Billings Bridge, illustrated 
herewith, is the largest single construction job 
undertaken by the Commission up to the pres 
ent time, and it was in many ways the most 
difficult. 

The Metcalfe Road leading to the bridge is 
a continuation of the main street of Ottawa 
and is the principal highway entrance to the 
city from the south, carrying a heavy traffi 
at all times. To detour this traffic was prac- 
tically impossible and it was therefore neces 
sary to arrange the work in such a way as | 
allow vehicles to pass through the job while 
construction work was under way. By 
one-half of the road at a t 
traffic was maintained on the remaining hal! 
On the whole 
traveling public cooperated in a gratifying wa 
little complaint was heard under the tr) 
ing conditions which prevailed at all tit 


road 


ting down 
with some incony enience. 
and 


especially during periods of wet weather. 
steep hill at this point has long been a hu 





CONSTRUCTING NEW FILL ON BILLINGS BRIDGE 


This is 


an illustration from the Annual Report of the Engineer of the Ottawa Suburban Roads Commission 
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efficiency on account of in- 
creased experience on the part 
of the men and improved qual- 
ity of stone and bituminous ma- 
terial available. It was found 
that cold-patching of road sur- 
faces may be undertaken with 
great success provided the ma- 
terial is handled by experienced 
men with proper equipment. 
The use of an untrained gang 
in this work usually results in 
poorly made patches on the 
road, which eventually form 
bumps or waves and destroy its 
riding qualities. For compact- 
ing patches a gas tractor was 


EXCAVATION TO CUT DOWN THE GRADE AT BILLINGs BRipge = "S¢d, with large rear wheels 
HILL, BY THE OTTAWA SUBURBAN ROADS COMMISSION acting as rolls, and proved more 


drance to traffic, and its reduction to a 4% 
per cent grade has been a very great improve- 
ment. 

Through the village the right of way was 
videned by expropriating property under the 
Public Works Act, and fences were moved 
back and a steam shovel secured to handle the 
clay excavation required to reduce the grade. 
The work was necessarily slowed up on ac- 
count of traffic passing through the job on 
one half of the roadway. On completion of 
the grading, a very heavy broken stone base 
was placed over the new cut and fill and 
about 2,900 feet of storm drains 


economical than either hand 
tamping or a large steam roller, where any 
quantity of patching was to be done. 

Twenty-one miles of road were surface- 
treated, in most cases a 60 per cent asphaltic 
road oil being used. Coarse sand or gravel 
was used for covering the oil and was largely 
drawn and stock piled for the work during 
the previous winter, when hauling could be 
done cheaply. 

The illustrations used in this article are se- 
lected from the large group of effective photo 
prints which were mounted in the loose-leaf 
report as distributed. 


stalled to take care of the | ar his 


drainage. All work was car- 
ried out by day labor, using 
trom one to three gangs as the 
work progressed. It was not 
considered advisable tc employ 
contract labor on this work 
owing to the many uncertain 
features which would arise, 
making it impossible for a con- 
tractor to submit a fair price 
1 advance of construction. 





Maintenance 
\ gradual improvement in 
maintenance methods has taken 
place each year, according to 
the Commission’s report. They 
rely on light trucks for this 


to a greater extent each 








_In 1923 the art of repair- 
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bituminous surfaces with a nec ILLUSTRATION FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BPs. > - R OF THE OTTAWA SUBURBAN ROADS COMMIS 
ixed patching material an, 

; 2 SHOWING A CASE TRACTOR GRADING THE SH 

rought to a high state of a satecleias 
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For Fewer Deaths at Railroad Crossing: 


Comments from a Governor and from State Highway Commissions on 
THe AMERICAN City’s September Editorial 


To the Editor of Tae American City: 

In my opinion those who drive motor vehicles 
in Maine gradually are becoming more careful, 
and I have noticed a marked improvement during 
the year. This is due largely to such movements 
as the one in which you are interested, and I con- 
gratulate you upon the public service you are ren- 
dering. 

PERCIVAL P. BAXTER, 
Governor of Maine. 


To the Editor of Tae American City: 

I think we should agree that some united effort 
among the states should be started to uniformly 
protect grade crossings. It is almost out of the 
question to eliminate 
even the main line 


of public regulation of rates and limitation of 
profits, added expenditures by the railroads can 
only come from increased rates. Making the :aj!- 
roads pay a part should be recognized as merely 
a means of distributing the burden of expense 
so that the consumers of railroad service wil! 
pay a fair proportion as compared to the various 
taxing units of the state. 

The problem in our state is looked upon as one 
in which the Railroad Commission, the Highway 
Commission, and the railway companies are jointly 
interested. The two commissions are instituting 
a joint study of crossing problems to determine 
the various ways of handling the matter most 

cheaply and effectively 





crossings by separation 
within the next ten 
years. It will be a 
very heavy  construc- 


Figures from the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
show the number of grade crossing acci- 


for public safety and 
to select the most 
dangerous conditions 
for earliest treatment. 


Your editorial 





tion program to elimi- 
nate them all. 


dents and of persons killed and injured in 
them during the last few years, as follows: 


indi- 
cates that the cost of 


a Number of 

In the meantime, Year Accidents 
strong measures should a. teeeee ret ny 
be established for both 1923... «#5218 


the railroad and the 
highway at grade cross- 





New York’s proposed 








ings. Every grade 

crossing should be protected with electic wig- 
wag signals and a bell. Other dangerous cross- 
ings should be designated by the state highway 
commission and traffic required to stop before 
crossing the railroad. In such cases the state 
should have police power and enforce the stop 
orders. Stop orders should not be on all cross- 
ings, but only those that the commission considers 
hazardous. More signs should be erected than 
just the original sign now used, warning the travel- 
ing public when approaching a crossing. The so- 
called island or obstruction in the traffic way, 
compelling traffic to slow up at grade crossings, 
should not be allowed. Most of these so-called 
islands are more dangerous to traffic than the 
crossing itself. 

THEODORE GARY, 


Chairman, Missouri State Highway Commission. 


To the Editor of Tae American City: 

I have read the editorial on “A Program for 
Fewer Deaths at Railroad Crossings” with much 
interest. This is a subject of great public impor- 
tance and should receive much more public at- 
tention. ; 

In Wisconsin the Highway Commission has been 
doing all that funds permit to eliminate the grade 
crossing. The cheapest method is usually to re- 
locate our heavy-traffic roads so as to eliminate 
the necessity for crossings wherever this can be 
done. When you consider that the estimate your 
e“torial gives of the proposed cost of New York’s 
program means an average of $100,000 for each 
crossing structure, it is evident that most drastic 
relocations can be made in many cases at a very 
much lower cost to the public. 

Another point to be remembered is the fact 
that the public pays all the bills. In these days 


ured program will be about 
Taso oe | ae oem 
2'268 6314 40 years. A similar 
program in Wisconsin 
would cost $500,000,- 
ooo—more than the 
total value of the railroads. It is a matter 


of grave doubt whether even our rich country can 
stand such enormous burdens. My own opinion 
is that the public — not and will not spend 
such vast sums for this purpose. There are too 
many ways in which the public welfare calls for 
service to permit such extravagant use of funds 
for a single enterprise. 

If my conclusion is right, we shall have the 
danger of railroad crossings with us for several 
generations. The problem therefore resolves itsel{ 
mainly into one of educating the public to exer- 
cise due caution. 

1 do not mean by this to imply even in a slight 
degree that we should let down in our efforts to 
get rid of grade crossings. We must keep this 
matter constantly before us and get rid of the 
most dangerous crossings on main roads first and 
of the others as fast as the funds will permit. Bu' 
the only quick method of reducing crossing acci- 
dents will be by popular education and by the de- 
velopment of effective warning signs. 


: t W. O. HOTCHKISS. 
Chairman, Wisconsin Highway Commissio 


To the Editor of Tae American City: 

I have read with interest the editorial entitled 
“A Program for Fewer Deaths at Railroad Cross 
ings.” The editorial is unquestionably based o 
facts, and my only comment is that too much stress 
cannot be placed on the early cooperation 0! 
both state and railroad officials for a standard as 
to type and location of both the advanced warning 
sign and audible and visible signals to protect 
crossings until a separation can be effected 


LEROY GREENAL“!', 
Acting Engineer of Bridges and Grade Crossings, 


New York State Department of Public Works 











How Kenilworth Is Ca 
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Out Its 


Village Plan 


By F. L. Streed 
Village Manager, Kenilworth, Ill. 


ENILWORTH is a residential suburb of 
kK Chicago having a population of 1,700. 
From its very beginning in 1890, its 
vrowth has been regulated by rigid private 
restrictions, including building lines, minimum 
cost of buildings permitted, etc. However, 
ince adjacent territory to the west not pro- 
tected by such private restrictions has been 
annexed, we have found it necessary to adopt 
a comprehensive zoning and village plan. 
Our zoning ordinance is 
different in some respects 
from the average. In our 
“A” Residence District, 
we have a 40-foot mini- 
mum setback (building) 
line for both frontages on 
corner lots as well as for 
the principal frontage on 
“inside” lots, although 
where setback lines of 50 
or 60 feet have already 
been established these are 
maintained. The minimum 
lot area in this district is 
12,500 square feet per 
family, which is equiva- 
lent to a lot having a 
frontage of 75 feet anda 
depth of 165 feet. We be- 
lieve we can substantiate 
in court the reasonable- 
ness of these regulations, 
since most of our building 
lots are 100 x 175 feet. 
The steam and electric 
interurban lines, having 
parallel and adjacent right 
of way through the vil- 
lage, plan to elevate in 
about a year, at which 
time they expect to pro- 
vide for four tracks each. 
\{ only the present right 
o! way were available, un- 
‘htly vertical concrete 
retaining walls with their 
ndant “death - trap” 


subways would be the result. To circum- 
vent this, the Kenilworth Plan Commission 
worked out a plan, accepted by the Village 
Board and the railroad officials, which pro- 
vided for the acquisition by the railroad com- 
panies of the right of way of the streets 
paralleling- the tracks on each side, thereby 
permitting the construction of gently sloping 
earth embankments which will be landscaped 
and treated from an architectural standpoint. 
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The plan further provides for the acquisition 
by the village, by condemnation or otherwise, 
of the tier of lots facing the railroad, for the 
purpose of widening and moving the street 
125 feet. By thus moving the street and using 
the land between the street and tracks for a 
park, we shall be enabled to eliminate the 
“death-trap” subways; the construction of 
sweeping curves allowing motorists a clear 
view after emerging from the subway before 
entering the re-located street. The portion of 
this street through Kenilworth is to be a link 
in a through truck traffic route through Glen- 
coe, Winnetka, Kenilworth, Wilmette and 
Evanston, connecting on the south with the 
new McCormick Highway to be constructed 
leading into Chicago, and on the north with 
Green Bay Road. The first four villages 
above mentioned, by acting in unison, have 
secured from the County Commissioners an 
appropriation of $100,000 to be applied on the 
cost of constructing the pavement. 

At the time the Kenilworth Plan was 
adopted, the railroads were not yet ready to 
proceed with track elevation and the village 
was not yet ready to acquire the land neces- 
sary to carry out the plan. Therefore, since 
the land values were rapidly increasing, fifty 
public-spirited citizens, subscribing from $1,- 
000 to $20,000 each, organized a syndicate to 
acquire all the land required to carry out the 
village plan which they could purchase at 
reasonable prices, one of the stipulations be- 
ing that any land required by the village would 
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be turned over by the syndicate at cost. 

Shortly after the organization of the syndi- 
cate, a 40-acre golf club adjacent to the vil- 
lage was put on the market for subdivision 
purposes. The highest bidder was a real 
estate firm which planned to subdivide into 
small lots and build small houses for sale pur- 
poses, a development which was not up to the 
standard established in the remainder of the 
village. In order to maintain that standard, 
the syndicate purchased the property, sub- 
divided it, and is developing it in accordance 
with the village plan. A 40-foot strip on the 
north end of the subdivision was dedicated 
without cost to the village to allow the con- 
struction of the two-way street called for on 
the Village Plan. Special assessment proceed- 
ings for paving these streets have been started. 
Condemnation proceedings will soon be started 
to acquire those lots, not already owned by 
the syndicate, which are needed for the 
through truck traffic route. Most of the prop- 
erty east of the tracks shown on the Plan as 
“park” is already park. The Park Board has 
already purchased the only two commercial 
buildings east of the tracks and proposes to 
purchase the few residences now located in 
the proposed park extension. 

It will no doubt be several years before the 
entire plan is realized, but on account of the 
cooperation of the railroads, Village Board, 
Park Board and Plan Commission, it is finan- 


cially feasible, and is being carried out step 
by step. 


Street Improvement Association’s Work Proves Contagious 


NSPIRED with a desire to make and keep 
Beech Street one of the cleanest and most at- 
tractive spots in the city of Helena, Ark., the 
residents of this street, upon the suggestion of 
Mrs. Edward S. Ready, a short time ago joined 
in forming what is known as the Beech Street Im- 
provement Association, with Mrs. Melvin Neely as 
Chairman. The principal object of the organiza- 
tion is to arouse in every householder and resi- 
dent of Beech Street a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility for the appearance of the street. 
Invitations to attend evening meetings at a 
local club house or at the homes of some of the 
residents were issued by telephone and through 
the newspapers to all those living on Beech Street, 
and at these gatherings informal round-table dis- 
cussions were held on how best to meet the vari- 
ous problems facing the householders. As a re- 
sult, fourteen definite points to be observed in the 
effort to keep the street clean and beautiful were 
drawn up and officially adopted by the Association. 
These were printed on placards and distributed to 
each home along the street, with the suggestion 
that the card be kept for ready reference. 
Spiraea was chosen as the Beech Street flower, 


and the residents were urged to cultivate this hardy 
and beautiful plant. It was also voted that the 
planting of native elms on the parkways, in pref- 
erence to other trees, be encouraged as far as 
possible. 

Not only has this endeavor brought about a 
marked improvement in the appearance of this 
particular street, but it has led to the formation 
of several other street improvement associations 
in Helena; in fact, a keener interest in city beauti- 
fication and sanitation has become evident through- 
out the city. A prominent local club-woman who 
has long been active in clean-up movements was 
recently asked to accept the position of honorary 
sanitary inspection officer for the city, a com- 
mittee being appointed to assist her. She has 
energetically entered into the work, going into 
all corners of the city to point out where condi- 
tions needed attention. Through her efforts, sub- 
stantial money prizes have been raised for pres- 
entation to the wards showing the greatest im- 
provement at the time of a second inspection. 
This money will be expended by the winning 
wards in keeping vacant lots in order and in 
other work of this kind. 
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Highway Departments and 


Traffie Control 


By G. Cameron Parker 


Departmental Secretary, Ontario Department of Public Highways 


RIMARILY the control of all roads rests 
Pp in the state or province. American and 

Canadian law agree on this point. The 
state or province may, however, delegate the 
entire or partial control of roads to the county, 
township or urban municipality. It may place 
the general supervision of the roads under 
the municipal corporation and at the same time 
exercise control of 


ma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and West Virginia. If, therefore, as in many 
states, the highway departments not only con- 
trol the state roads, as far as construction and 
maintenance are concerned, but also are re- 
sponsible for the registration of motor vehicles 
and the collection of the revenue therefrom, it 
is logical to place the enforcement of traffic 

laws in the hands of 





certain phases of high- 


the same authorities. 


SSE TRE hat Te oA 


way law which apply 
to the state as a whole, 
the municipality — still 
retaining the power to 
pass laws of local in- 
terest and local appli- 
cation. 

Since highway de- 
partments are required 
to build and maintain 
roads, and since the 
behaviour of traffic is 
a governing factor in 
road life and service, 
the road authorities 
should, in the writer’s 
opinion, take a leading 
part in formulating 
traffic laws and have 
definite control of their 
enforcement. 

This principle has 
been recognized in the 
highway legislation of 
the province of On- 
tario. In 1916 the 


registration and licensing of motor vehicles, 





“Traffic Must Be Served” 


That the scope of the work of a 
highway department is broader than 
the mere construction and maintenance 
of road surfaces was aptly expressed 
by H. A. Hirst, Wisconsin State High- 
way Engineer, "when he said: 

“A county or state highway depart- 
ment should not exist merely to design 
and build a few miles of highway and 
a few culverts and bridges. They 
should exist to give transportation 
service to their clients. They should 
strive to arrange the laws and their 
practice so as to give it now, not in 
1950. The thing which we should 
strive to serve is highway traffic. We 
should be purveyors of transportation 
to his majesty, the American people. 
Traffic must be served!” 

The writer of the accompanying 
article believes that the supervision of 
traffic on state highways should be 
delegated by legislative enactment to 
the highway departments. The article 
offers suggestions as to the organiza- 
tion and duties of state highway traffic 
corps. Comments on these ideas are 
invited. 








A Legal, Engineering 
and Economic Problem 

The cost of main- 
taining roads, gravel 
or broken stone par- 
ticularly, is directly de- 
pendent on the volume 
and speed of motor 
traffic. The control of 
speed is, therefore, not 
merely a legal matter; 
it is an engineering 
and an economic prob- 
lem. It not only in- 
terests the road super- 
visor; it vitally affects 
the taxpayer. A com- 
paratively light motor 
traffic at an excessive 
speed, will destroy a 
gravel road more rap- 
idly than a_ greater 
volume of traffic at a 
moderate speed. The 
same may be said of 


the effect of heavy trucks on pavements. The 





chauffeurs and garages was vested in the De- 
partment of Public Highways, which is ad- 
ministered by the Minister of Public Works 
and Highways. Public sentiment had de- 
manded, not only in Ontario, but elsewhere, 
that the revenues received from motor vehicle 
registration should be earmarked for, and spent 
entirely on, roads, and this policy has been 
adopted in most states and provinces. Public 
support has also been extended to the placing 
i the licensing of motor vehicles under the 
highway departments. This has been done 
in the states of Arkansas, Nebraska, Oklaho- 


destructive effect is due to two factors, weight 
and impact. Impact is governed by speed. A 
pavement that may successfully withstand a 
stationary or slow-moving load may be shat- 
tered by a lighter load traveling at high speed. 


Protection of Workmen and Property 
Protection of day labor construction and 
maintenance gangs working on roads carrying 
heavy traffic is frequently necessary. For this 
duty traffic officers operating at the direction 
of the engineers or superintendent in charge 
of the work should be employed. They should 
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warn traffic by a word or a wave of the hand, 
and drivers who are careless of precautions 
when passing the men at work should be sum- 
marily dealt with, 

Highway departments have, during the con- 
struction season, large quantities of materials 
and stores placed at points along the road for 
use when occasion demarids. These are of 
easy access and present a strong temptation to 
local residents and to a certain class of person 
using the road. The guarding of these sup- 
plies should be part of the traffic officers’ du- 
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These are invariably equipped with whee ; 
having cleats or flanges which damage the 
road surface. Such traffic should not be «|- 
lowed to use roads with paved surfaces witi- 
out special permits from the engineer, and this 
should be granted only after examination has 
convinced him that no serious damage to the 
road surface will result. 


Traffic Officers or Police Officers? 
It is evident, therefore, that the regulation 
of traffic is not a matter of law enforcement 
alone. In the process of traffic 














control the law must be used, 
but through the punishment of 
offenders only we can never 
hope to serve the best interests 
of the public or the state. Fadu- 
cation on the part of the state 
and willing cooperation of the 
traveling public are essential to 
effect the desired results. 
Police officers are engaged in 
the detection and punishment o/ 
crime.. They deal almost entire- 
ly with the criminal classes, and 
cannot consequently be expected 





~_——— 





MEMBERS OF THE MOTOR-CYCLE SQUAD ARE READY TO ASSIST 
TRAFFIC AT PLACES WHERE HEAVY SNOWS CAUSE TROUBLE 


ties, and the prosecution of persons stealing 
them should be energetically undertaken. 


Service to Traveling Public and Other Duties 
In addition to being guardians of public 
welfare through enforcement of law, traffic 
officers can render valuable service by acting 
as guides to tourists. They should be sup- 
plied with road maps, reports from the head 
office as to road conditions and detours in all 
parts of the state, and should be in a position 
to give accurate information concerning routes 
and roads. They should also render every as- 
sistance to motorists in difficulty, directing 
them to the nearest garage or service station, 
and, if necessary, procuring service cars either 
by telephone or personal call, provided, of 
course, that their regular duties are not seri- 
ously interefered with, ; 
Other duties pertaining to the proper admin- 
istration of roads can be more thoroughly 
carried out by traffic officers of the highway 
department, such as the prevention of dumping 
of rubbish on the right of way, the apprehend- 
ing of those damaging the trees or committing 
other acts of vandalism. Extraordinary traf- 
fic, such as traction engines, steam shovels and 
ditching machines must be closely watched. 





to have the proper attitude to- 
wards the wayward motorist 
who may thoughtlessly “step 
on the gas.” Motorists are, 
with few exceptions, respectable, law-abid- 
ing citizens. They are not criminal in 
attitude or action and consequently must not be 
dealt with as such. They appreciate a timely, 
polite, but firm warning and will cooperate 
with the authorities issuing it by more care- 
fully observing the law. This does not mean 
that all offenders should be let off with a warn- 
ing. Many should not; it should be part of 
the traffic officer’s duty to exercise discrimina- 
tion and, summons or no summons, the of- 
fender should be stopped at the time and told 
that he was breaking the law. 

This will largely overcome the criticism 
heard on every side, of the unfairness of pros- 
ecuting motorists for offences of which they 
had no knowledge until a summons was re- 
ceived. 


Organization of Traffic Division 

In organizing a corps of traffic officers, one 
principle should be kept clearly in view—tha' 
is, the uniform enforcement of traffic regula- 
tions in all parts of the state. It will not do 
to allow a latitude of 5 miles over the legal 
speed limit on one road and to enforce the 
legal speed limit on another. This will neces- 
sitate that all orders and instructions pertain- 
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ng to the conduct of officers shall emanate 
from one official or director at head office. 


At the same time, traffic officers should be 
at the disposal and under the supervision of 
the district or division engineer, who can retain 
. closer supervision of their work and direct 
their movements to the best advantage. Be- 
:ween the director at head office and officers 
on the road there should be inspectors, each in 
charge of a district, their number depending 
on the size of the state and the number of of- 
ficers on duty. The inspectors 
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withdrawals, dismissals and remands. 

Both reports should be forwarded to head 
office in duplicate, one copy going direct to file 
for record and the other to the inspector con- 
cerned, who should carefully go over it and 
take immediate action on any points requiring 
attention. A control chart should be kept and 
the receipt of reports checked up, delayed or 
omitted reports being followed up by letter. 
The control chart should also show the number 
of cases prosecuted each week, so that the total 
for each officer and the grand total for each 





should act as liaison officers, 
reporting to head office, meet- 
ing the men in the field and 
solving their problems with 
them, supervising their conduct 
in courts and assisting them in 
the prosecution of the more 
complicated cases. 

T he division of control 
should be definitely and clearly 
understoood, in order that no 
conflict of authority may oc- 
cur. All matters pertaining to 
the enforcement of the regula- 
tions should be dealt with by 
the director through the in- 
spectors, while the direction of 
the movements of officers and 
the responsibility for seeing 
that they are on duty should rest with the 
engineers in charge of the roads. When for 
special reasons their movements must be con- 
trolled from head office, the engineer should 
receive a copy of the instructions. 


Routine Reports 

In order that the director of traffic officers 
may keep a close watch on the work done by 
the men, each officer should report weekly, on 
forms supplied for the purpose. These reports 
should show for each day the section of road 
patrolled, the total mileage traveled, the num- 
ber of hours spent on the roads, hours spent’ in 
court, and where, the number of warnings 
given to traffic and the license numbers of all 
vehicles entered for prosecution, together with 
the sections of the law violated. “Remarks” 
lost time, weather and road conditions, 
tc., should be included. These reports are 

' value in many ways. 
A second report should likewise be received 
eekly showing the disposal of court cases, 
ving the license number, name and address 
owner, section of act violated, name and 
ition of magistrate, and the penalties and 
ts. Space should be provided for indicating 














TRAFFIC OFFICER OF THE ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
HIGHWAYS AT WORK ON THE PROVINCIAL HIGHWAY FROM 
TORONTO TO MUSKOKA 


week can be seen at a glance without the neces- 
sity of referring to each report. If considered 
desirable, this control chart can be extended to 
include the totals of penalties and costs, where 
these are payable to the state. 


Lengths of Patrols 

A determination of the length of the road 
to be patrolled by each officer will be made in 
the light of existing traffic. Adjacent to cities 
and large towns, suburban traffic is compara- 
tively heavy, consequently the patrols should be 
short, from 6 to 12 miles. In outlying districts 
where traffic is light, one officer can adequately 
look after 80 miles, provided that he lives at 
the approximate center and can spend alter- 
nate days in each direction. The trend of traf- 
fic is changing, becoming heavier on some 
roads and lighter on others in different seasons 
of the year, and an elastic organization should 
be provided. Married men, for example, should 
be located at headquarters more or less perma- 
nent, since unmarried men can be moved with 
less inconvenience and with greater dispatch. 


Ownership and Maintenance of Motor-Cycles 
Motor-cycles should be supplied by the men, 
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who should have added to their salary a daily 
allowance to cover this. Such an arrangement 
has been in effect in Ontario since the inaugu- 
ration of the work, and has been found em- 
inently satisfactory. The Province is relieved 
of the capital investment in machines having 
a large annual depreciation, and no mechanical 
or overhead staff is required to supervise the 
purchase and maintenance of the equipment. 
There is not the same tendency for extrava- 
gance in operating on the part of officers that 
there might be if they did not own the motor- 
cycles. The machines are also kept in better 
running order. Along with the matter of sal- 
ary, the amount allowed for the motor-cycle 
should be considered. In Ontario it is esti- 
mated that from $1.50 to $1.75 per day will 
about cover interest on investment, annual 
depreciation, and operating expenses. In the 
United States, where the cost of purchase and 
that for gasoline and tires is somewhat lower 
than in Canada, an allowance of $1.50 per day 
s..ould be ample. 


Half-Pay During Winter 

In the winter, except in the southern states, 
traffic is light and the same supervision is not 
required as in summer. It is, therefore, not 
sound economy to retain all traffic officers on 
full pay. On the other hand, it is not desir- 
able to discharge the men in the fall and en- 
gage possibly all new men in the following 
summer. A compromise that effects a saving 
and at the same time retains trained men is to 
place the best men on half-salary for the win- 
ter months, say from December 15 to April 15. 
They appear to be willing to accept this ar- 
rangement on account of the assurance of em- 
ployment for the remaining eight months of 
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the year. There are a number of men who are 
not satisfactory and who do not measure up to 
the standard required, in judgment, personality 
or integrity. Such men should be discharged 
and not reappointed. The winter months o/- 
fer a good opportunity for “house-cleaning.” 
Conclusion f 

Improved highways represent a large invest- 
ment made by the states on behalf of the peo- 
ple. The public is the owner and has a right 
to expect a just return from this investment 
in the form of service over a prolonged period. 
With the state highway departments rests the 
responsibility for securing this service. They 
take infinite pains to secure the best results 
from expenditure on construction and in mak- 
ing every dollar count. They are under the 
close scrutiny of the public in making this ex- 
penditure and are unqualifiedly condemned if 
the roads are not properly maintained and re- 
paired. Yet they take little or no interest in 
the protecting of the roads and in reducing 
the maintenance charges by controlling traffic 
and eliminating as far as possible those par- 
ticular types of traffic that jeopardize the life 
of the roads and cause high maintenance costs. 
Millions of dollars are spent in draining the 
roads, in guarding against and preventing de- 
struction from beneath the surface, but little 
is being done in protecting the roads from 
destructive agents above -the surface, from 
heavy loads and excessive speed. Money 
spent on traffic control is the cheapest form 
of insurance procurable. Highway depart- 
ments should not only undertake traffic contro! 
of their own volition and in their own interests, 
but they should be required by legislative en- 
actment to be responsible for the supervision of 
traffic on state highways. 


Continuous City Planning 


N large cities a special city planning depart- 

ment should always be maintained, and, as a 

matter of fact, in practically all of the large 
cities such planning departments of varying 
degrees of effectiveness are maintained. In the 
city and town under 50,000 the only feasible way 
to carry on continuous city planning is to have 
the consultant who was engaged on the prepara- 
tion of the original plan also engaged, on the 
basis of an annual fee, to give adequate attention 
to the interpretation, adaptation, and development 
of the city plan. A draughtsman might very well 
be installed to look after the collection of data 
and the preparation and revision of drawings. 
Furthermore, it is of very great importance that 
the city engineer and also the city manager, where 
there is one, understand the purpose and founda- 
tion of the city plan and its application step by 
step. 

No matter how much attention the consultant 
gives, the actual detailed preparation of plans will 
be in the hands of the city engineer. This is the 


reason why some training in city planning for all 
students of municipal engineering in the colleges 
and universities is of the greatest importance in 
their future work. Only a few of the engineering 
schools have realized this opportunity for improv- 
ing the qualifications of their students in municipa| 
engineering at a critical time in the development 
of this profession. 

I am convinced that the city planners and the 
cities that hope to realize the promise of the cit) 
planning idea must add the continuous city plan- 
ning item to their program. A technical depart- 
ment is necessary, ranging from the occasional 
advice of the consultant, with perhaps a perma- 
nent draughtsman, up to a fully-manned corps in 
the larger cities. City planning budgets should 
anticipate this expense, which is a sure economy 
in the long’ run. 

—From a paper presented by Jacob L. Crane, Tr., a 
the annual convention of the American Society for Mun 
ipal aes, held in Boston, September 29-October 
2, 1994. 








Why Not a Commercial Drivers Club 


in Your City? 


six-year-old girl by a truck—though no 

fault of the driver—started a movement 
mong drivers of commercial vehicles that 
has resulted in the organization of a safe- 
driving club in Grand Rapids, Mich. It is 
known as the Commercial Drivers Club. Only 
truck drivers may be active members. Any 
one employing drivers or interested in the 
furtherance of the work is eligible to associate 
membership. The membership fee is $1 per 
year. With the ini- 
tial membership of 
25, the Club has 
grown to 579 mem- 
bers and is still grow- 
ing. A radiator em- 
blem (see picture) is 
carried by each mem- 
er. 


To accidental killing of a curly-headed 


The Club has been 
developed through 
the initiative of the 
drivers themselves 
and not only bids 
fair to be one of the 
strongest units in the 
public safety pro- 
gram of Grand Rap- 
ids, but is prima 
facie evidence that 
truck drivers as a 
rule are a sober, industrious, responsible type 
of citizen, notwithstanding public opinion to 
the contrary. 

[he members of the Club are in earnest. 
(hey have banded together to eliminate the 
reckless truck drivers who are a constant 
menace to life and limb and to live down the 
indesirable reputation gained through the 
misconduct of a minority of drivers. 

\n idea of the object of the Club may be 
gained by a glance at Section 1 of the By- 
laws, reading as follows: 

Section 1. The object of the Commercial Driv- 
ers Club shall be to: 


(a) Function in close cooperation with the 
Grand Rapids Safety Council in its effort 
to promote and aid in the conservation of in- 
dividual, industrial and community life; 

(b) To conduct a continuous educational 
safety campaign among commercial drivers, as 
a result of which they as a class shall be 





known as the most careful drivers in Grand 
Rapids and by their example set a standard 
of safe driving for all; 

(c) To thoroughly familiarize each mem- 
ber with local and state traffic laws, and en- 
courage compliance therewith; 

(d) To function as an _ organization 
through which commercial drivers may find 
expression for their ideas regarding present 
and future laws governing the operation of 
motor and other vehicles on our streets and 
highways ; 

(e) To promote, endorse, or oppose, as it 
shall deem necessary, 
any local, state or 
national legislation 
affecting traffic, but 
not to affiliate with 
any political, social, 
or commercial 
schemes or _ enter- 
prises not in strict 
accord with the pur- 
pose of the Club; 


(f) To teach and 
keep constantly be- 
fore its members in- 
dividual _responsibil- 
ity of safety to them- 
selves, their families, 
their employers, and 
the community in 
general ; 


(g) To promote 
acquaintance and de- 
velop good fellow- 
ship among commer- 
cial drivers. 


Much corrective work is being done by 
members, both by personal suasion and by re- 
porting hazardous conditions when found to 
exist. Reports of these conditions are made 
upon especially prepared forms. They in- 
clude bad places in streets, broken stairways, 
dangerous conditions on highways outside the 
city. The Director of Public Safety of Grand 
Rapids and the Kent County Road Commis- 
sion have both corrected conditions as sug- 
gested by Club members. Both these depart- 
ments recognize that constant driving about 
the city and county qualifies the members to 
make suggestions. 

$y meeting once a month, an opportunity 
is afforded to bring closer together the law- 
enforcement bodies, the truck drivers, their 
employers, and the general public. In this 
way a better understanding of each other’s 
problems results. And in the meantime the 
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drivers are learning individual responsibility 
of safety to themselves, their families, their 
employers, as well as to the community in 
general, 

Motor vehicles are responsible for 15,000 ac- 
cidental deaths annually in the United States. 
Many of these deaths are caused by motor 
trucks. These and other accidents cause em- 
ployers many dollars, resulting in a tremen- 
dous economic loss in every city. From a 
humanitarian or a dollars and cents standpoint, 


it seems, therefore, that any city might easil, 
profit from a Commercial Drivers Club suc’ 
as this, organized under the auspices of th 
local Chamber of Commerce or Safety Cour 
cil. Full particulars may be had from th- 
secretary, Major R. C. Haven, care Grand 
Rapids Safety Council, Association of Com- 
merce, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Eprrortat Notz.—Two recent leafiects of the Depart. 
ment of Public Safety of Grand Rapids can also be o} 
tained of Haven. These are “The Police Want 


the Traffic 
Ordinance an La nad 


i and Answers on 
Michigan Motor Vehicle Laws.” 


A County Organized for Fire Protection 


By Philip P. Sharples 


the United States Forestry Service, after 

a recent inspection of the fire-fighting 
organization of Los Angeles County, pro- 
nounced it exceptionally well organized and 
eminently progressive. Stuart J. Flintham is 
County Forester and Chief of the County Fire 
Department. Norman C. Johnson is Deputy. 
The fire work is peculiarly important on 
account of the long rainless summer and has 
led to intensive methods in no half-hearted 
way. The area protected is 4,000 square miles 
and the population of the county is 1,500,000 
—not essentially dif- 
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for the settled area. The work on the wild 
lands is done in cooperation with the National 
Forest Service, the State Forester, and certain 
corporations interested in water-supplies 
drawn from the watersheds of the mountain 
areas. All work is coordinated and the clos- 
est cooperation prevails in all fire-fighting 
work. The costs are borne by the authorities 
under whose jurisdiction the burned area 
comes. In case of border-line fires, the cost 
is divided in accordance with the area burned. 

The National Forests are patrolled by 
rangers. The unincorporated territory of the 
county is looked after 





ferent from the area 


by fire wardens who 














and population of 
Connecticut. The 
population is, how- 
ever, concentrated in 
the valley areas, with 
a large proportion in 
Los Angeles. The 
area of the Santa 
Barbara and Angeles 
National Forests, 
about three-fifths of 
the whole county, is 
wild land, for the 
most part steep 
mountain sides cov- 
ered with brush 
growth. Brush fires 
are hard to control, 
as the canyons form 
natural funnels which 
lead the fires to the 
mountain-tops. 

The fire-fighting is 
organized separately 
for the wild area and 





Smoking Prohibited on Forest and 
Brush Land 


On August 18, 1924, the —— ordi- 
nance was passed by the Board of Super- 
visors of Los Angeles County: 


Sec. 1. The Board of Sw hereby 
declares that an eme cy, due to the extreme 


dryness of the vegetation and the great 
of destructive forest and brush fires cule 
therefrom, exists in 








are residents in the 
area served. They 
are both paid and 
volunteer. There are 
150 in the county. 
The state law gives 
them very complete 
police power in the 
case of fire or fire 


danger. They can 
commandeer men and 
supplies, make ar- 


rests, set back fires, 
and take full charge 
of fire fighting. The 
county fire wardens 
do not perform p. 
trol duty except in 
case of emergency. 
as it is felt that bet- 
ter results are ob- 
tained with a more 
numerous resident 


distribution than by 
patrol. 








The fire wardens make full investigation of 
-very fire in their districts and make reports 
‘o the Forester. In the period July 1, 1923, 
co June 30, 1924, 417 brush fires were reported 
nd the causes were given as follows: 


Brush and rubbish burming.............. 155 
Tobacco from autoS.....cc.eeecsseveceees 97 
UnknOWl cccccccceccecveccccccccestseses 57 
Campfires ....cccccccccccccccccccesciess 42 
Hunter’s tobacco... ....sccccccccscvcccscecs 26 
Incendiary ....- pte ee ee eeeeereeeseeeneees 9 
Sparks from engines........ee+eeeerseees 7 
Children and matches........-seeeeeeesss 7 
Autos GR GG. ce ccccccocencececccssonece 4 
MiscellameOuS <ccccccccccccccccccccescces ll 


Of the total area burned, only 33.75 out of 
the 21,407 acres were timber. 

It is interesting to compare these figures 
with the figures for the National Forests of 
the whole state, compiled for 1923: 


Lightning .....ccccescccececccvesceccece 650 
Rallroeds ococccvocscecesecesessesesdsece 28 
CammetS ocdéccksinscs ccskecetesetedecees 119 
Seno. « cocnacddns0o6cuhs ses eecenenetas 358 
Brush BesWle. .ccescccccdssenseesecesece 44 
Incendlagy ccccatcccccccsscdetseteccasce 77 
Lumbering ..ccescccccccecccccccescovess 85 
MiscellameOGS ccc ccveccccevccerorcccves 61 


Of the total burned, 158,746 acres, 13,459 
were timber-land. 

The entire absence of lightning fires in 
Los Angeles County and the large number in 
other parts of the state is marked. In a 
single recent storm north of Shaster eighteen 
fires were set. In Los Angeles, on the 
other hand, there is no possibility of the 
quenching of fires by rain, as none falls from 
May first to November first in a normal year. 
At present, conditions are particularly aggra- 
vated by two successive dry winters, causing 
an extension of the dangerous season and the 
dangerous area, 

Practical experience and a study of the fig- 
ures have convinced the County Board of 
Supervisors that a large proportion of the pre- 
ventable fires are due to careless smokers, 
especially those riding through brush area in 
automobiles. In order to lessen this danger 
and to give the fire wardens added authority, 
the ordinance on page 440 was passed on 
the 18th of August. 

The county has also in effect an ordinance 
prohibiting the building of bonfires or burn- 
ing slash or other rubbish, or blasting, from 
May 1 to December 1 without a permit from 
the fire warden. This ordinance is in line with 
‘he usual city ordinances. 

The population in the unincorporated area 

' the county has increased so rapidly in the 
ast few years that the county has seen the 

ced of organized fire departments and motor- 
\uipped apparatus. The situation was recog- 

ed by the Legislature, and a bill was passed 
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in 1923 allowing the formation of county fire 
protection districts. The Board of Super- 
visors of the county is made the governing 
body. 

The Los Angeles County officials have con- 
strued the terms of the act liberally and have 
consolidated the management and direction of 
the various fire districts instituted into a county 
fire department organized and run along the 
lines of a modern city fire department. 

Thirty-two fire districts have been organ- 
ized, with two battalion chiefs, who report to 
Chief Stuart J. Flintham. The county has 
under the law authority to assess special taxes, 
to purchase fire apparatus, to acquire real 
estate, to appoint agents and employees, and 
to provide rules and regulations for maintain- 
ing the district fire departments. 

If any district is annexed to an incorporated 
district or made into an incorporated district, 
the bill provides that all the assets of the fire 
district shall be turned over to the incorporated 
body. 

Fire prevention in the unincorporated area 
of the county is provided for in the Los 
Angeles County Fire Protection Bureau. The 
Bureau, under the authority given by the State 
Fire Menace Abatement Act, has the power 
to enter premises and abate fire hazards. Over 
2,500 building lots were cleared in 1923. 

The education of the automobile public is 
an important part of fire prevention. Practi- 
cally every family in Los Angeles County 
owns an automobile; some own two. There 
is one for every two and nine-tenths persons, 
a total of 430,000 in the county. Fire notices 
are posted everywhere on open land. Vari- 
ous agencies, including the National Park 
Service, the State Board of Forestry, cham- 
bers of commerce and gasoline stations sup- 
ply wind-shield stickers calling for fire pre- 
vention. 


Escape from a warning seems difficult, and 
yet in the past fiscal year brush fires resulted 
in a property loss of $111,744.15. Under the 
penal code, 151 persons were arrested and 131 
convictions obtained. 

Very serious fires have occurred this 
autumn, and the officials and the system have 
been tested as never before. The most seri- 
ous fire has occurred in the San Gabriel 
Canyon and has been extremely difficult to 
control. It has continued to burn and to break 
out of bonds at intervals, and Colonel Greeley 
has therefore approved a regulation barring 
travel in the Angeles National Forest except 
on traveled roads and to designated camping- 
grounds. 








A Year of Zoning in Providence 





The Providence Zoning Ordinance Has Not Been Before the Courts—The City Has No: 
Had to Institute Any Action to Enforce It, and No Property Owner 
Has Resisted Enforcement 


By Charles F. Fisher 


HE zoning plan of Providence, R. L, 
+ was prepared by Robert Whitten of 

Cleveland under the supervision of the 
ordinance committee of the City Council. 
Eleven months were devoted to its prepara- 
tion and to numerous conferences with the 
ordinance committee, city officials, and civic 
organizations. It was passed by the City 
Council and approved 


to explain what the regulations prohibited. By 
giving a fair and clear explanation of the 
reasons for provisions, the concurrence of 
property owners has generally been secured. 
It has been recognized that zoning exists to 
direct development, and not development to 
exemplify zoning. The prevailing good feel- 
ing in Providence towards zoning has been 

brought about large- 





by the Mayor on 
June 6, 1923. 


ly by the way the 
zoning office has been 




















An amendment to 
the Rhode Island 
zoning enabling act 
was secured to make 
the state act comply 
generally with the 
standard zoning en- 
abling act prepared 
by the committee ap- 
pointed by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 
The ordinance ac- 
cordingly provides 
for a Board of Re- 
view with large 
specified and discre- 
tionary powers. The 
Mayor and City 
Council appointed a 
Board which has had 
the confidence and 
respect of the commu- 





Just How Has Zoning Worked? 

The proof of the value of a law is not 
found in its purpose but in its practical 
operation and effect. So it is with zoning. 
This is why citizens and officials of un- 
zoned cities would like to know, and are 
trying to find out, just how zoning has 
worked, what it has accomplished, and 
what people think about it where it has 
been tried. Replies to inquiries are 
usually vague and general. Specific facts 
and concrete data are not generally avail- 
able in zoned cities, because adequate 
records have not been kept of all ques- 
tions and matters that have come up as 
a result of the enactment of the zoning 
ordinance. The zoning administration 
authorities of the city of Providence, how- 
ever, have a record of Providence’s ex- 
perience with the zoning system and of 
every important happening in the zoning 
office.. From this record and from per- 
sonal observation and contact with the 
office of the Board of Review, this article 
has been compiled. 








conducted, and by the 
fairness shown and 
good judgment exer- 
cised by the Board in 
its deliberations and 
decisions. 


Activities of the Board 
of Review 

The Board of Re- 
view held thirty-one 
meetings, of which 
thirteen were public 
hearings, during the 
first twelve months. 
A quorum was pres- 
ent at all meetings 
and a full attendance 
at eighteen meetings. 
One member was 
present at all meet- 
ings, and one was ab- 


nity. It is a representative body, one mem-_ sent only once. The average attendance was 
ber being a lawyer, one a realtor, one an ar- go per cent. It has been the rule for all mem- 





chitect, one a structural engineer and builder, 
and one a prominent business man who is the 
chairman. The Board selected a secretary 
who has rendered conspicuously intelligent 
and efficient services. To the Board and its 
secretary, much credit is due for the success- 
ful operation and satisfactory administration 
of the Providence zoning law. 

All property owners who have sought in- 
formation or advice in the office of the Board 
have received courteous attention and con- 
siderate assistance. It has been the unvary- 
ing rule to see that every one secured all the 
rights to which he was justly entitled under 
the provisions of the ordinance, no less than 


bers to view the property before taking action 
on any appeal. In all cases, the decisions of 
the Board have been unanimous. The mem- 
bers of the Board have served without com- 
pensation, 

During the year ending July 1, 1924, the 
Building Department issued 4,177 building per- 
mits and the zoning Board of Review had 
only 71 appeals to vary the application of the 
provisions of the zoning ordinance. During 
the same period 853 people came to the zon- 
ing office for information as to the restric- 
tion imposed on their property by zoning. 
About one-half of these found that the in- 
tended use of their property complied with 








e law. It developed that the other half 
cere planning to do something that was con- 
-ary to some provision of the ordinance. In 
.- instances, owners wanted to use their 
operty for a purpose that did not conform 
‘o the regulations of the use district in which 
t was located. Of this number, only 23 felt 
that they had a case that entitled them to an 
exception, and appealed to the Board of Re- 
view for a variation in the application of the 
provision affecting the use of their property. 
Eleven proved their cases to the satisfaction 
of the Board and were granted special permits. 

Non-conforming uses, which are uses that 
do not conform to the regulations of the use 
district in which they are located, furnished 
the second largest number of appeals. There 
were 18 of these, of which 15 were granted. 

In some 40 instances, owners desired to 
house three or more families on lots where, 
under the area district provisions, only one 
or two families were permitted. Only 7 made 
appeals, of which 5 were granted. 

In 45 cases, owners wanted to build beyond 
the front-yard line, but only 8 decided they 
could make out a good case. The Board 
granted 7 of these appeals. 

Forty-three owners made known their de- 
sire to build private garages in residence dis- 
tricts nearer than 20 feet to the street line, 
but only 14 felt they could show undue hard- 
ship. The Board agreed with 11. 

CHARACTER AND Disposition OF THE 71 Cases APPEALED 


ro THE Boarp or Review DurinGc tHe First YEAR 
or ZONING IN PROVIDENCE 


With- 
Type of Appeal Granted Denied drawn Total 
Variation of use district 


regulatiom§ <s«sana kes be 11 11 1 23 
Extension of non-conform- 

ing USCS. ..svubdaneaeeee 15 2 1 18 
Variation of area district 

regulations .«:sa.wenkees 5 1 1 7 
Variation of front-yard line 

reguiatiQ -i<eccbads asm 7 1 8 
To build private garages be- 

yond 20-foct line ....... 11 3 om 14 
lo exceed percentage of lot 

OCCHPOMEF sccvenstesaen 1 mie ae 1 


Total number of ap- fm a3 ict 

eals to the Board....... 50 18 3 71 

In nearly all cases, special permits were 
granted subject to conditions designed to safe- 
guard surrounding property. For example, a 
stone quarry and crusher in a dwelling-house 
district was permitted to install brick-making 
machinery to utilize its waste material on con- 
dition “that the existing rock-crusher be 
enclosed to prevent the escape of dust, that 
all rock be wetted before entering the crusher, 
and that the conveyors of material to the 
brick-making plant be enclosed.” The ob- 
servance of these conditions made the plant 
when extended less objectionable than before. 
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Injurious Uses Kept Out of Residence Districts 


The following is a list of some of the known 
purposes for which owners wanted to use 
property in residence districts but which were 
kept out by the zoning regulations: 

2 milk-bottling stations 

3 undertaking establishments 
3 filling-stations 

3 motor vehicle repair shops 
16 public garages 

7 laundries 


80 stores 
1 candy factory 


The records also show that in 40 instances 
property owners intended to erect or change 
existing buildings to three-deckers in dwell- 
ing-house districts where the prevailing devel- 
opment consists of one- and two-family houses. 

A milk-bottling station, a large bakery, 
factories, large garages, and a big ice cream 
plant were kept out of retail business districts 
adjacent to residence districts. 

Many others doubtless abandoned their in- 
tention to do something not permitted by the 
regulations after the passage of the ordinance, 
without taking the matter up with the zoning 
office. 

There were a few cases of attempted eva- 
sions of the zoning regulations. Without 
applying for permits, a laundry started opera- 
tion and an undertaking establishment and 
three stores in private residences were opened, 
in residence districts. All of these were com- 
pelled to move or close. 


Permits for Garages 


For several years the City Council, under 
state law, exercised the power to grant or 
deny permits for garages for two or more 
cars. Every month the garage committee of 
the Council had 25 to 75 applications to pass 
upon after public hearings. Then the Coun- 
cil had to act upon the report of the garage 
committee. This method of handling the 
garage question imposed a heavy burden upon 
the garage committee and consumed a great 
deal of the Council’s time. On the first of 
March of this year the state law ceased to 
control, and permits for garages have been 
issued, like permits for other buildings and 
uses, under the zoning ordinance. Those wish- 
ing to erect private or public garages in con- 
formity to the regulations provided in the 
zoning ordinance now secure permits quickly 
and without the expense or trouble formerly 
required under the state law. Since March 
I, the only garage cases which have come to 
the Board have been three appeals to permit 
four-car garages on vacant lots in residence 
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districts. 

During the first year the City Council passed 
two amendments to the zoning plan. One 
amendment changed the zoning map to extend 
an industrial district, and one changed the 
text of the ordinance to require a public garage 
for more than four cars in local business dis- 
tricts, surrounded by residence districts, to 
secure a special permit from the Board. 


Upholding the Regulations 

A property owner on the northeast side 
started out one evening to secure the signa- 
tures of his neighbors to a petition request- 
ing the City Council to change his street from 
a dwelling-house to a business district so that 
he could build a commercial building on his 
lot. The next morning, from nine o’clock to 
noon, the secretary of the Board of Review 
was kept busy answering the telephone and re- 
assuring indignant and angry property owners. 
One owner stated that he had invested $30,- 
ooo in a home largely on an assurance of 
protection against such encroachments, and 
protested vigorously against any change in his 
street. This change has not been made, and 
the petitioner has built dwellings on his prop- 
erty. 

The Board of Police Commtssioners, which 
issues licenses for victualing places, dance- 
halls, pool-rooms, etc., refers all doubtful loca- 
tions to the zoning office for a report as to 
whether the use is permitted under the zoning 
regulations. In this way many such uses have 
been prevented from becoming established in 
residence districts. The Chairman of the 
Board of Police Commissioners recently stated 
in a public address that the zoning law is the 
only protection residence districts in Provi- 
dence have against bootlegging restaurants. 

To summarize, the success of zoning in 
Providence thus far seems to be due to the 
way it was prepared, the way it has been ad- 
ministered, and the way it has been received 
by the people generally. 
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“After a Year of in Provi- 
dence, What Do You Think of It? 


accepted of zoning and 
one or hn for their 
neighbors’ good and for of the 
co! * 

THUR A. THOMAS, Chairman, Ordinance 
= Council: 

The by the City 
— : > & was the 
ever enacted by the city After over a year, it 
pro interests of citizens, who have 
acce with 
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neighborhoods changing or public 
and factories coming in. Home owners 
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Satisfying the Craving for Outdoor Life 


O city conditions, however ideal in themselves, 
N supply the craving for real outdoor life— 

for forests, wild flowers and _ streams. 
Human nature demands such simple and whole- 
some pleasures as come from roaming the woods, 
from rowing and canoeing and from sports and 
games that require large areas. 

Next in importance to the development of the 
lake shore possibilities is the acquisition and de- 
velopment of forest spaces. Both the water-front 
and near-by woodlands should be brought within 
easy reach of the people, and especially wage- 
earners. 





Natural scenery furnishes contrasting elements 
to the artificiality of the city. All of us should 
often run away from the work of men’s hands 
and back into the wilds where mind and body are 
restored to a normal condition, and we are enabled 
to take up the burden of life in our crowded 
streets and endless stretches of buildings with 
renewed vigor and hopefulness. 

Should not the public see to it that everyone 
may enjoy this change of scene; this restorer of 
bodily and mental vigor, and will not citizenship 
be better thereby? 

—Danter H. Burnnan. 
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\ew Treatment of Street Intersections 
jor Residential Districts 

Suorewoop, Wis.—Three of the most important 
problems faced to-day by_ the subdivider are: the 
facilitation of traffic, especially at intersections; 
the utilization of land, to get as much good front- 
ce as possible out of a given area; and the re- 


erences 
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age than would be found in the ordinary right- 
angled block. On property valued at $33.33 per 
front foot, this means an additional revenue of 
$10,000 for each intersection. It is considered 
that these lots are more desirable than the ordi- 
nary corner lots and that they would bring a 
better class of improvements, which, in the tax 
yield, would repay in a short time the extra cost 
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TYPICAL PLAN OF STREET INTERSECTIONS FOR RESIDENTIAL SECTION 


Designed by H. A. Schmitt, Municipal Engineer, Shorewood, Wis. Local conditions to 
gn y i. a ns govern width of streets, 


78, 


duction to a minimum of the cost of special un- 
derground improvements. The undersigned has 
evolved a method of planning intersections with 
these three needs especially in mind. 

The principle underlying this idea is that a 
wide curve at stréet corners enables traffic to fol- 
low along smooth lines of flow, and also to have 
a long range of vision when approaching the in- 
tersection. This new treatment of street intersec- 
tions also provides opportunity for placing lots 
so that they front upon the long curve around the 
corner, instead of fronting on one street and 
having a side lot line on another street. It pro- 
vides possibilities for reducing the cost of special 
underground improvements, by placing them in the 
rear of the property where the amount of footage 
to be served is less than the footage served under 
the present methods. 

With an arrangement as shown in the accom- 
panying sketches, the driver of a vehicle approach- 
ing an intersection can see for a distance of ap- 
proximately 400 feet down the cross-street, while 
he is still about 400 feet from the intersection it- 
self. Tf he is going to the rieht, he has a curved 
roadway of long radius to follow, instead of turn- 

‘at the ordinary sharp curved corner, thus con- 

lerably reducing the possibilities of congestion 

' the main intersection. On this plan each inter- 
tion provides about 300 feet more of front- 






















































































ANOTHER TREATMENT OF STREET INTERSEC- 
TIONS SUGGESTED BY MR. SCHMITT 
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of the pavement in the intersection. There is the 
further advantage that all lots front on the pave- 
ment, so that no property owner is compelled to 
pay both on the front and on the side for pave- 
ment and other improvements. 

Where it is not necessary to provide such long 
curves for the traffic, the area of the paved inter- 
section can be greatly reduced; in this case, the 
property lines would remain about as shown in 
the first plan, but the curb lines at the corners 
would be about the same as in ordinary street 
planning, thus leaving a wide parking between 
the curb and the sidewalk, as in the lower part of 
the second plan. 

















AUTOMATIC ROAD SIGNAL AT DANGEROUS 
CORNER 
A car approaching the corner runs over a narrow steel 


tread and automatically rings a bell at the danger point 
and lights a red light for an instant 


1924 






By placing the underground improvements 
the rear of the property, the reduction in th. 
cost can be readily determi by comparing the 
rear footage to be served in a block whder thi< 
new method with the frontage of a block of ord 
nary design having the same length. It wil! 
found that the saving in the improvements js con- 
siderable, varying, of course, with the different 
ee mye and widths of blocks encountered that are 


Application has been made for a patent cover- 
ing this method of intersection design. 


H, A. SCHMITT, 
Municipal Engineer 


Autos Self-warned at 
Dangerous Crossing 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—At one of the most danger- 
ous corners in this city there has been in con- 
tinuous operation, day and night, for the past four 
years, an automatic traffic signal, the efficiency of 
which is evidenced by the fact that since its in- 
stallation but one accident has occurred at this 
point. In that case the driver “saw two posts 
instead of one.” 

The device consists of a narrow steel tread laid 
in the roadway a short distance in advance of a 
dangerous crossing, so designed that when a car 
approaches and crosses the tread an electric con- 
tact is made, a bell at the crossing or intersec- 
tion ahead rings, and a red light flashes in a globe 
on which is printed the word “Look” and an 
arrow pointing toward the approaching car. This 
same device may also be installed with an auto- 
matic counter which operates similarly to a cash 
register, recording the exact number of cars pass- 
ing over the tread. This signal, which was 
patented in 1917 by Charles E. Lyman of this city, 








NO TRAFFIC OFFICER IS REQUIRED AT THIS BAD CORNER IN ASHEVILLE, N. C., BECAUSE THE 
AUTOMATIC ‘‘LOOK’’ SIGNAL WARNS APPROACHING CARS 
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EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR OF NEW MEMORIAL CITY AUDITORIUM, AMARILLO, TEX. 


has been endorsed by the North Carolina State 
Highway Commission and is now in use on some 
of our state highways. 

One of the outstanding advantages of this type 
of signal is the certainty of the warning. It is 
automatic, and practically fool-proof and weather- 
proof. The electric switch is water-proof; no 
springs or oil are necessary; it is self-cleaning, 
and the tread practically never clogs. If a car 
is stalled on the tread, the signa? stops automatic- 
ally, ready for the next car. The single-stroke 
bell used sounds a clear alarm to the person in 
danger before the approaching car passes the 
corner. For two-way roads, the machine has been 
so arranged that vehicles going away from the 
danger point, where no warning is necessary, pass 
on silently. 

The steel treads used weigh from 400 to 700 
pounds, are § to 8 feet long, 7 to 15 inches wide, 
and 4 inches deep. The tread has %-inch play, 
which is not felt by the passing vehicle. In Ashe- 
ville the 110-volt current from the city wires is 
carried through the apparatus without relay or 
transformer. The use of this current costs the 
city about $1 a year for 3,000 vehicles daily cross- 
ing the tread. For installations of the signal on 
county highways, batteries may be used. 

We have been able to dispense with traffic officers 
on corners where these signals are in operation, 
the perfection of the device making any additional 
trafe regulation unnecessary. 

JOHN H. CATHEY, 
Mayor. 


Vemorial Auditorium Serves 
Many Organizations 


\MARILLO, Tex.—The municipal auditorium of 
\marillo, erected in 1922 and 1923 at an actual 
st of $378,000, stands as a fitting memorial to 
e soldiers of Amarillo and the Panhandle of 
'exas who died in the late World War. 
lhe building is divided into four separate wings. 
main assembly hall, which has a seating 
icity of 2,559 persons, with room for 300 
¢ on the stage, is located in the west wing. 


It has no overhanging balconies, and the acoustics 
are excellent. This hall, together with the half- 
dozen committee rooms and a number of other 
smaller rooms which have been provided, makes 
the building an ideal convention headquarters, and 
since its completion many state and inter-state 
organizations have taken advantage of its facilities 
for their meetings. The south wing has been 
made the headquarters of the Women’s Federated 
Clubs of this city; the American Legion has 
spacious quarters in the north wing; and municipal 
offices have been established in the east wing. 

As provided for by city ordinance, the use of 
the auditorium may be had free of charge for 
conventions and for any purpose that shall be 
for the good of the city’s taxpayers, if the possible 
attendance is large enough to require a building 
of that size and if no person or organization is 
to receive pecuniary benefit from its use. For 
the use of the auditorium for all other purposes, 
a schedule of rates ranging from $50 to $100 has 
been established. 


JEFF D. BARTLETT, 
City Manager. 


A 25-Acre Park for a City of 10,000 


Fiorence, S. C.—The preliminary work for the 
completion of the 25-acre park development for 
this city of 10,000 population, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration, has been completed ac- 
cording to the plans and under the supervision of 
E. S. Draper, landscape architect and engineer, 
of Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga., and the park 
is now in use. Improvements have been made as 
follows: completed grading of the entire area, 
together with adjacent park roads; deepening of 
the stream channel, which will later be paved and 
further improved; grading of the tennis courts; 
clearing out of trees and trimming of those trees 
to be left standing, and seeding of the lawn areas. 

This work has made the park usable and will 
be followed up next spring by the excavation of 
the lake area, the construction of a dam, a swim- 
ming pool and an outdoor theater, and other fea- 
tures of the development. The main features of 
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the drainage work have already been carried out. 
In addition to this 25-acre park, the people of 
Florence already enjoy the use of several neigh- 
borhood parks and playgrounds which are being 
operated under the supervision of Community Ser- 
vice, Inc. 

The Park Commission, whose Chairman is one 
of the officials of the Atlantic Coast Line, has 
laid out a program of park development and con- 
templates city planning work which ought to lead 
to a considerable increase in the recreative facili- 
ties of the city. Considerable interest has been 
shown in Florence in the progress of this work. 


S. MEEKS, 
Chairman, Florence Park Commission. 


Park Improvements Without 
Increased Taxes 


Ar.incron, Tex.—On the evening of May 26 
last, Arlington’s new municipal park was opened 
to the public with a fitting ceremony of music, ad- 
dresses, etc., at which Colonel Alvin Owsley, 
+ ee yrs of the American Legion, was 

principal s ‘ 

For a number of years the need of a park and 
playground in this city has been a subject of dis- 
cussion, but definite action has continuously been 
postponed on account of the cost and increased 
tax rates which it was felt would be involved. 
Finally, the City Commission took up the matter, 
and after making a thorough investigation, it was 
decided to float a bond issue of $20,000 for the 
purchase of a natural grove of forty acres lying 
along the creek adjoining the city limits, and the 
construction of a swimming pool, bath-houses, 
stage, band-stand, tennis court, croquet ground, 
etc. These bonds were issued, and a landscape 
architect was engaged to draw up the plans, all 


work to be carried out under his supervision. The 
actual work on the grounds was commenced early 
in March this year, and since that time a great 
deal has been accomplished. It is estimated, how- 
ever, that it will require 
WThs ectesiay one een 

swimming is egg: holds 280,000 
gallons of water, and will several 


hundred people. tThe local Rotary Club and other 
un O' 
ee. have donated yen playground 
apparatus other 

have been made for ba at lives is 


the park on two 


the swimming pool charges of 10 
dren ~~ Sane eet a be ample to take 
care 0 Ss up-keep. i 
has not _— to make any 
tax rates for park purposes. Next it is ex- 
pected that the income from eon * mal will be 
more than enough to the interest on the bonds, 
and the surplus will used for the purchase of 
additional improvements. 

The fact that Arlington is situated only fifteen 
miles from both Dallas and Fort Worth, with fine 
concrete highways and the Interurban Railway 
affording easy access to these cities, will no doubt 
increase the number of taking advantage 
of the new park and swimming pool. That it will 
also be enjoyed by many from near-by smaller 
towns is evident from the requests that have 
already been received from these communities for 
the use of the grounds for picnics and other 
gatherings. 


ARCH FULKERSON, 
City Secretary. 





Watch your step on it. 





Slogans for Automobilists 
The following are credited to a fifteen-year-old girl of Detroit: 
Drive right and more pedestrians will be left. 


Taking the other fellow’s dust is better than “to dust returneth.” 
Six feet have awaited many a driver who would 


Just because you see its tracks is no sign that a train has just passed. 


n't give an inch. 











City Manager Charters Analyzed 


Port II: Manager—Administrative Departments—Selection of Administrative Officers— 
Popular Control—Geographical Influence 
By Wylie Kilpatrick 


Director, Hoboken Bureau of Municipal Research 


Manager 
HE position of manager to-day is in- 
consistent with the role of political 
leader; the terms are contradictory. 
Yet occasionally we find charter-framers at- 
tempting to accord him that function. Two 
cities (Denton, Texas; Clarksburg, W. Va.) 
make the manager also the mayor. The man- 
ager is referred to as the official head of the 
city, and the mayoralty powers are conferred 
upon him by four charters.” By eighteen char- 
ters the manager is named as the chief execu- 
tive, and by thirteen as the executive head. 
These provisions undoubtedly modify the gen- 
uine manager plan. They are chiefly of value 
as indicating that the instinctive desire of an 
electorate for leadership is expressing. itself 
illogically when no adequate channel is pro- 
vided by the governmental machinery. 
Essentially, the manager is the administra- 
tive head of the city. One hundred and two 
charters expressly refer to him by this term. 
The reference no doubt is unnecessary legally, 
but is valuable to popularly emphasize the 
exact nature of his status. The charter 
analysis reveals certain powers of the man- 
ager inherent in the nature of his position and 
implied by the adoption of the charter. Dr. 
Crane summarizes the basic managerial power 
as the duty to: 
1. Enforce all laws and ordinances 
2. Supervise administration, sometimes ex- 
pressed as the power of active control 
of all departments and officers 
3. Appoint all heads of departments and 
other administrative officers 
Remove his appointees at will 
\ithough specific powers granted to the 
tianager differ widely, they all are expressions 
of eae naturally devolving upon the admin- 
istrative head of the city. For example, 102 
charters confer upon him the duty of prepar- 
ing the budget. The duty of purchasing sup- 
pics and making contracts is named by 26 
cities, while 17 give him direct control of 
blic utilities. 
\s the administrative agent of the council, 
‘ppointment of the manager by that body 


Tgantown, 


San Jose, wit Hickory, N. C.; High Point, N. C.; 


naturally follows. Only two cases are re- 
vealed by the analysis which provide for an- 
other mode of selection. In Grand Haven, 
Mich., and Charlestown, W. Va., he is ap- 
pointed by the mayor with the approval of the 
council. Almost uniformily, the charters 
specify that he holds employment at the coun- 
cil’s pleasure. Eighteen cities do modify the 
indefinite tenure by specifying a definite term 
for the manager, or permitting the council, if 
it so desires, to contract with the manager 
for a period of years. This impingement upon 
the council’s power of removal may in prac- 
tice seriously interfere with its control over 
executive policy. A more illogical and un- 
justifiable deviation from the manager plan is 
the provision in seven charters making the 
manager subject to recall by the people. 
To subject the manager to constant flank at- 
tack through the threat of recall is to cut the 
line of his accountability to the council. 

What qualifications for the managership do 
charter-framers have in view? Certainly, the 
actual choice by the council establishes a 
measure of practice more important than legal 
expressions. The frequent requirements of 
competence and ability gain or lose value with 
the council’s action. In a few instances the 
true status of the manager is directly per- 
verted. Seven charters require that the man- 
ager be a voter of the city or a resident at 
the time of his appointment; two stipulate 
that he must be a resident of the state. An- 
other infringement upon the council’s choice 
is the requirement in seven charters that the 
manager be an engineer, compliance being 
compulsory in four and optional in three cities. 
The far greater number view the manager’s 
residence at the time of appointment as 
immaterial. One hundred charters include a 
swearing-off resolution that the manager need 
not be a resident of the city, and one that 
he shall not be. 

Charter provisions outlining the de- 
partmental organization are not immutable. 
Rather, the majority of charters outline a 

*Long Beach, Calif.; Durango, Colo.; Montrose, Colo.; 


West Palm Beach Fla.; Grand. Haven, Mich.; D, 
Ohio; ‘Wheeling, W. Va. bine, Sen acacia 
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tentative organization subject to alteration by 
the council. This flexibility is necessary to 
permit the adaptation of the governmental 
mechanism to changed conditions, even though 
it makes possible the tangling of the organiza- 
tion scheme among a medley of ordinances. 


Administrative Departments 

One hundred charters specify the depart- 
ments into which administration should be 
divided, the number ranging from one to ten. 
The scale reaches its height about in the mid- 
dle, where five is the number favored by 
thirty-one cities; the second choice, three de- 
partments, is followed by only fourteen cities; 
the third, four departments, has thirteen 
cities; the fourth rank is tied by the single- 
and six-department plan, each being estab- 
lished in twelve cities. 

Among the various provisions for organiza- 
tion, the only approach to uniformity is the 
charters with five departments. Eighteen of 
them have the five departments of finance, 
safety, service, law, and welfare. The first 
four are combined with another department 
by two other charters, and the first three with 
two others by six charters.” 

No generalization as to a particular depart- 
mental organization can be drawn from the 
various plans. An approach to a norm, how- 
ever, can be made by considering the five 
standard departments, outlined below. The 
scheme may be adapted to local needs by 
delegating any indicated function of a divi- 
sion to a separate department: 


Finance Utilities—Water, Electric 
Audit and Accounts Light 
Treasury Streets 
Assessments Sewers 
Purchasing Property 

Safety Harbor 
Police Welfare 
Fire Health-Sanitation 
Building Inspection Parks 

Service Cemeteries 
Engineering Playgrounds 


Selection of Administrative Officers 

To the manager, the chief of the admin- 
istrative service, must naturally be entrusted 
the selection of administrative officers. Man- 
ager charters, with occasional exceptions, ad- 
here to this principle. The analysis reveals 
only 62 of popular election, and half are 
found in one state, Virginia. Doubt as to 
placing the treasurer, the chief police officer, 





®The number of charters in which particular depart- 
ments appear are as follows: 60, Finance; 56, Service; 
44, Safety; 36, Law; 32, Fire; 27, Police; 28, Health; 
22, Welfare; 12, Education; 10, Utilities; 6, Public 
Affairs; 5, Water; 5, Treasury; 4, Parks; 3, Purchasing; 
2, Records; 2, Inspection; 2, Assessments; 2, Engineering; 
1, Property; 1, Library; 1, Harbors; 1, Electric Light; 
1, Cemeteries; 1, Sanitation; 1, Industrial Affairs. 
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and the auditor under the manager is most fre- 
quent, the first being popularly elected in 2» 
cities, the second in 13, and the last in jo. 
Provisions for appointment by the council are 
more numerous. In one-half the cities the 
attorney is selected by that body; two-thirds 
appoint the clerk; one-third the treasurer: 
one-quarter the assessor. The appointive 
power of the mayor is retained in a few in- 
stances where he names the assessor, clerk. 
treasurer, or attorney. 


The divergence of practice in substituting 
an appointing power for the manager is 
illuminating. If practice found the centering 
of all administrative officers under the man- 
ager unworkable, uniformity in selecting 
particular officers by the council or electorates 
would develop. In fact, uniformity is not 
even approached in the various exemption, 
from the manager’s control. Haphazardly, 
cities have picked on one or two officers fo. 
selection by the council or the voters. Appar- 
ently the charter framers in some instance, 
are not reconciled to placing all appointiy,. 
power in one officer and wish to hang a fring: 
of that power on some other body regardles: 
of its logical place. To this must be made 
two exceptions. In nearly all instances, 
education is a separate department not re. 
sponsible to any administrative head. The 
logical selection of the city clerk is by the 
council, which he serves as secretary. 


Popular Control 

The theory of checks and balances is in it- 
self justifiable. But the check must be, not 0! 
one official against another, but of a respon- 
sible official against a people who can hold 
him accountable; the balance must be, not o/ 
departments separated on artificial lines, but 
popular wish and decision against official act 
and execution. The manager plan makes it 
known to the voter whom to hold accountablc 
for the conduct of the city’s affairs. The ali) 
of divided responsibility can never be pleaded 
when a citizen votes for councilmen who 
formulate all policy and are responsible for 
all administration. 

In lieu of the check of one official against 
another is the more complete check of re- 
sponsible officers provided by the initiative 
referendum, and recall. These devices, while 
hardly essential to the manager plan, do tune 
up officers to the popular will, One or 2’ 
three measures are provided in all but 25 0! 
the charters. One hundred and nine of the 
167 charters provide the voters with al! three 
of the checks. Nine charters contain only th: 
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initiative and recall, two the initiative and 
referendum, and one the referendum and re- 
call only. 


Geographical Influence 

That political theories and practices pre- 
vailing in certain sections of the country 
chould be reflected in the charters is to be ex- 
nected. The movement for the initiative, 
referendum, and recall leaves its imprint in 
this fashion in manager charters. The west- 
ern and southern states usually provide for 
these devices of popular control. California 
—long the “bad boy” of state governments— 
has not failed to include all three measures in 
her ten charters. Texas and Florida in the 
South give almost complete adherence to thesc 
checks. Northern states, as Ohio and Mich- 
igan, which were forerunners in adopting 
them for the state government, likewise in- 
clude them in manager charters. 

The grafting of the city manager plan upon 
older forms may be traced geographically. 
Normally, the hybrid “commission-manager” 
is found in areas accustomed to commission 
government. Equally interesting is the in- 
fluence of the town meeting plan in New Eng- 
land. Four Massachusetts charters provide 
for electing the council by the town meeting. 

The property requirement for membership 
on the council, found in 27 charters, crops 
out in seemingly illogical places Oklahoma 
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admits of a radical state constitution, and 
Oklahoma has nine charters with a property 
qualification. Four of the eleven manager 
cities of Kansas contain this provision. None 
of the New England charters make a property 
requirement. 

The spread of the plan itself is on a pro- 
gressive ratio of acquaintance. The areas in 
which the plan is first started form the terri- 
tory through which it expands. California, 
already a stronghold of the movement, recently 
added nine manager charters to her list, and 
a half-dozen more Florida cities swung into 
line last year. 

The adoption of the managerial charter ir. 
all parts of the country frees it from any 
suspicion that it is a sectional development. 
Its extension into larger cities shows that it 
is not essentially a small-town form of gov- 
ernment. Many innovations in governmental 
machinery, as the initiative, referendum, re- 
call, and the direct primary, hardly have the 
vogue to-day that they had before the war. 
Significantly, the growth of the manager plan. 
unlike many reform movements, has not been 
slowed up by the post-war reaction. Unless 
a second Galveston flood occurs or the Miami 
River again rises, alterations in the charters 
of American cities during the next decade will 
largely follow the structure developed by the 
eleven-year clinic, just ended, of the city man- 
ager plan in operation. 


The Public Library—An Agency for Civic Progress 


HE following questionnaire, based upon 

a statement issued by the Ohio State 

Library, is offered by the American 
Library Association for special study in Amer- 
ican Education Week, Nov. 17 to 23, 1924. 


Community Service 
Does your library have branches or service sta- 
tions for outlying districts? 
Are all elements in the community reached? 
Business men, foreigners, factory girls? 


's the library used by 30 per cent of the popula- 
tion, a reasonable minimum? 


Is the annual circulation of books 5 times the 
population of the city? 
Children’s Work (building for the future) 
's there a children’s librarian with special train- 


ing? 

\ a reading-room with low tables and 
shelves ? 

\ Dati adequate collection of children’s 
NOOKS f 


's work correlated with that of schools? 
Adult Education 


Does your library make an organized effort to 
id men and women and boys and girls out 
' school in planning courses of reading for 
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self-education ? 
Book Stock 
Is collection adapted to the interests of the com- 
munity? 
Is it kept up by frequent buying? 
Quarters 
Is library centrally situated? In good repair? 
Clean? Attractive? 
Are reading-room and book space adequate? 
Staff 
Is service gladly or grudgingly given? 
Have librarian and assistants had as much gen- 
eral education as teachers must have? 
What professional library training have they 


had? 
Are salaries sufficient for good service? 
Are they comparable with school salaries? 
Income 
Does tax levy average $1 per capita, a reasonable 
standard ? 
Is there other revenue? 
Government 
Who are your library trustees ? 


Are they interested in library progress? 
Sources of Information 


Your librarian and trustees 


Your State Library or Library Commission (for 
laws, standards, comparisons) 
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Bituminous Pavements in Wellington, 


New Zealand 


By K. E. Luke 


Inspecting Engineer, Wellington, N. Z. 


ELLINGTON claims to be the first 
WV local body in New Zealand to con- 
struct asphaltic concrete pavements 
with residual asphalt. Its paving developments 
have been watched with considerable interest 
by all local bodies throughout New Zealand. 
The late City Engineer, W. H. Morton, after 
a world’s tour in I919, recommended to the 
Wellington City Council the adoption of the 
asphaltic concrete type of pavement. During 
1922 and 1923 some 32,000 square yards of 
pavement of various thicknesses were laid on 
certain city streets. These pavements were 
constructed on existing macadam surfaces and 
consisted either of a 2-inch black base with a 
1%4-inch top course and seal coat, or a 3-inch 
black base with 2-inch top course and seal coat, 
according to the class of traffic using these 
streets. 
Since the time of construction not one penny 
has been spent on maintenance costs. The 
whole of the material for this work was han- 





died by a small tar macadam mixing plant 
converted for dealing with the finer materials 
required for hot mix bituminous paving. This 
type of paving was giving so much satisfac- 
tion that in July, 1923, a large Cummer pay- 
ing plant was imported from America, and 
paving operations with this machine were 
commenced on December 22, 1923. 

For many years past the only arterial road 
into Wellington from the north had given the 
neighboring local bodies and the Wellington 
City Council considerable trouble owing to the 
extremely heavy maintenance cost of the mac- 
adam surface. This 100-foot roadway, known 
as the Hutt Road, is 5% miles long and car- 
ries a traffic varying from ordinary touring 
cars to heavy industrial vehicles at an aver- 
age of 200 per hour. 

Public tenders were called for in August 
1923, for the construction of a 24-foot asphalt 
pavement in the center of this roadway 
the full 5% miles. Owing to the fact that 
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BUILDING ONE OF THE NEW ASPHALT ROADS IN WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
This picture shows the Cummer paving plant located at the midpoint of the pavement and one and a half miles 
from the quarries 
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LAYING THE BLACK BASE FOUNDATION OF A NEW ASPHALT ROAD IN WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


Paving Department already had a paving 
lant in order, instructions were given that 
he Department should submit a tender with 
public tenders. The lowest tender sub- 
tted was by the Department at 10 shillings 

square yard, the highest tender reaching 
, shillings per square yard. The Depart- 
nt’s tender was accepted. 

[he pavement as constructed consists of a 
tal width of 24 feet of a total thickness of 
11, inches. The construction was of two- 
course thickness, consisting of a 24-inch 
black base course and a 2-inch top course 
vith a final seal coat treatment of asphaltum 
nd quarry chips. The pavement was laid in 
the center of the roadway, leaving a macadam 
urface on each side for slow-moving traffic. 
(he edges of the pavement are not protected, 

t the macadam surface is backed up against 
pavement except where this roadway 
passes through two small townships. These 
ireas of the pavement are edged with 
ncrete curbing. The graded aggregate used 
he base course consisted of quarry crushed 
graded from %-inch down to %-inch 

tal with graded sand. The top course 
cregate consisted of %-inch metal graded 

‘-mesh metal with graded sand and filler. 


Paving operations commenced on Decem- 
ber 22, 1923, and the work was completed 
on May 22, 1924. Allowing for certain wet 
weather and holidays when paving work was 
not carried out, the total area of 78,728 square 
yards of pavement was constructed in IIo 
working days, an average of over 700 square 
yards of pavement 4% inches thick per day. 

The actual cost of the pavement was 12 
shillings, 6% pence per square yard, while 
the cost of building up the haunches against 
the edges, and all overhead charges, brought 
the total cost to 9 shillings, 8% pence per 
square yard, or 3% pence per square yard 
lower than the tendered price of 10 shillings 
per square yard. The pavement was put down 
on the existing macadam surface, with the 
exception of certain stretches when regrad- 
ing was necessary. This pavement, after 
carrying the traffic for the last three months, 
has a splendid appearance and, needless to 
say, there has been no maintenance cost to 
date. The successful completion of the work 
has brought together representatives of all 
adjacent local bodies and a paving scheme of 
some 36 miles of pavement has been proposed, 
and there is every indication that this paving 
program will be put into effect. 





WOMAN SUCCEEDS HER HUSBAND AS MAYOR 

Wilmington, N. C., has the distinction of being the first municipality in North Carolina to 

sppoint & woman as mayor, Mrs. Catherine Cowan having been chosen by the City Commissioners to 

ucceed her husband, James 8S. Cowan, late Mayor of Wilmington, who died recently. 
rve for the duration of her husband’s unexpired term, ending in June, 1925. 


Mrs. Cowan will 
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A STREET IN GHENT, BELGIUM 


The Government of Belgian Municipalities 


Uniformity Combined with Flexibility of Initiative 


By Thomas Harrison Reed 
Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan 


HE condition of real political freedom 

among people is the possession of sound 

and active institutions of local self-gov- 
ernment. Democracy on a large scale can 
only function through organization so elabo- 
rate as to afford little opportunity for the ex- 
pression of the individual will. In a great 
modern state, democracy necessarily acts 
spasmodically and indirectly, while in the local 
affairs of small units it acts much more con- 
stantly and directly—in other words, more 
really lives. To concentrate the direction of 
all matters in the hands of the central authori- 
ties not only destroys local political life but 
makes national political life more complex and 
difficult. Hence Lammenais’ celebrated phrase, 
“Centralization is apoplexy at the center and 
paralysis at the extremities.” Happily, Bel- 
gium possesses autonomous local institutions 
of great vitality. It is not merely that the 
provinces and communes have by law a some- 
what larger competence and greater freedom 
from administrative interference than the de- 
partments and communes of France. The 
significant fact is that they have an ancient 
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and living tradition of self-government which 
is lacking in the corresponding French units, 
and practice an independence which quite out 
runs the limitations of the law. 


The Communes and Their Powers 

The 2,630 communes which cover the whole 
territory of Belgium are no more or less than 
its historic communities. Their boundaries 
are irregular, and they differ vastly in extent 
and population. They are all, however, gov- 
erned in accordance with a single law. This 
principle of uniformity is characteristic of 
European municipal legislation. At first sight 
it may appear to the American reader un- 
reasonable to provide one frame of govern- 
ment for a Limbourg village of three hun- 
dred inhabitants and for Antwerp with as 
many thousands. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the law does not enter into the details 
of municipal organization; the number 0! 
councilors and échevins and the salaries of the 
principal officers are made to vary with the 
population, while power is given to each com- 
munal council “to regulate all that which 1s 
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f communal interest,” subject in certain cases 
:o the approval of the Permanent Deputation.* 
Vlexibility and scope for municipal initiative 
far greater than that enjoyed by most Amer- 
ican cities are thus secured to even the small- 
est Belgian commune, at the same time that 
the public is amply safeguarded against their 
abuse. At its best this system may well be 
superior to the Anglo-American method of 
controlling local authorities by the minute 
prescriptions of the legislature, somewhat 
negatively enforced by the courts. Of course 
the merit of the system in practice depends 
upon the spirit in which the central and pro- 
vincial authorities exercise their powers of 
supervision. There is ample testimony that in 
selgium this spirit is a liberal one. The com- 
munes have been allowed to use the widest 
discretion in the exercise of their powers. 


The Communal Council 

Each commune possesses a representative 
legislative body—the Communal Council— 
varying from nine to forty-five members ac- 
cording to population, except that Brussels 
has had, since the annexations of 1921, fifty 
members. They are all elected once in six 
years on a general ticket for the whole com- 
mune, except, again, in the case of Brussels, 
where thirty-nine are chosen from the old city 
and eleven from the annexed territory. In 
these communal elections women vote on the 
same terms as men. To be elected, one must 
be twenty-five years of age and a resident of 
the commune. In communes of less than 700 
population, however, one-third of the council 
may be non-residents. The number of signa- 
tures required for nomination varies from 5 
in communes having 500 inhabitants or less, 
to 100 in communes having 20,000 or more. In 
general, the machinery of elections is the same 
as that for national elections, except that the 
system of proportional representation differs 
in certain important details. 

The Council has jurisdiction over everything 
of communal interest . . . and is left free 
to determine its own competence, provided it 
violates no law in so doing. The powers of 
the Council embrace all the ordinary func- 
tions of a municipality, such as the admin- 
istration of communal property, the mainte- 
nance of streets, parks, and sewers, poor re- 
lief, public health, and all sorts of kindred 
services, transportation, markets, fairs, and 
slaughter-houses, In fact, there is almost no 
limit to the services which a commune may 


ww} body of six members, to be found in each of the 
‘ne provinces of Belgium, chosen by the Provincial Coun- 


ev ‘rom among its own number and having many and 
diverse functions, 


establish for the benefit of its inhabitants. 
Water, gas and electricity are commonly sup- 
plied by municipal enterprise. Only a care- 
ful study of the official reports of the com- 
munes can give an adequate idea of the extent 
and variety of their activities. Cemeteries, 
museums of all kinds, libraries, baths, wash- 
houses, abattoirs, theaters, opera houses, pub- 
lic lecture courses, pawnshops, information 
bureaus for tourists, bill-posting services, 
canals, docks, are some of them. One city, 
Liége, has a municipal tramway system. Pri- 
mary education is a function which the com- 
mune must supply by establishing or adopt- 
ing schools. In addition, many of the larger 
communes have established middle and voca- 
tional schools, the number and scope of the 
latter being im some instances truly re- 
markable. 

With regard to all the foregoing matters the 
Communal Council plays the same part as the 
Parliament in national affairs. It settles the 
policy of the commune, votes the annual budg- 
et and all loans and taxes, and makes such 
regulations as are necessary to carry on the 
communal administration. Furthermore, it 
possesses the power, always accorded to Amer- 
ican city councils, but which in France be- 
longs to the maire, of adopting police regula- 
tions. These must not be contrary to the 
laws and regulations of the general or pro- 
vincial administration. They relate especially 
to the preservation of order, cleanliness, and 
safety in streets and other public places, in- 
cluding cafés and theaters, the use of proper 
weights and measures, the cleanliness of food 
products offered for sale, the prevention and 
mitigation of public calamities, such as fires, 
epidemics, etc., the restraint of insane per- 
sons and ferocious animals. Penalties for 
the violation of communal regulations are 
enforced by the tribunal of simple police and 
may consist of one to seven days in prison or 
one to twenty-five francs fine or both. The 
Council is also charged with certain duties 
essentially executive in their nature, such as 
accepting or refusing gifts or bequests, and 
the appointment, discipline and removal of 
communal officers, in so far as the latter power 
has not been delegated to the échevinal college. 


The Burgomaster and Echevins 

The burgomaster (bourgmestre) is ap- 
pointed for six years, nominally by the king, 
from among the members of the Municipal 
Council. He may, however, with the advice 
of the Permanent Deputation, be chosen among 
the citizens of the commune who are twenty 
five years of age or more. As a matter of 
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practice, however, the central authorities are 
not entirely free in their choice of burgo- 
masters. In the first place, reappointment is 
the rule. Secondly, it frequently happens that 
some member of the Communal! Council occu- 
pies a position of such prestige and influence 
that the government cannot ignore his claims. 
For example, Burgomaster Max of Brussels, 
fresh from his German prison, to which devo- 
tion to the rights of his people had condemned 
him, was an inevitable choice. In the selec- 
tion of a new burgomaster it is the custom to 
consult officially the Communal Council, and 
its nominee is usually promptly appointed. 
There have been in years gone by some marked 
exceptions to this rule, especially in the case 
of councils with Socialist majorities. Where, 
as is often the case nowadays, the Council is 
divided between the three parties, with a 
majority for none, the government may play 
a decisive role in the choice of a burgomaster. 
The respect for local sentiment, however, is 
such that when it has been unmistakably ex- 
pressed, the central authorities lend it an at- 
tentive ear. 

The échevins are elected for six years by 
the Council from its own number. Their num- 
ber varies with the population: 

2 in communes of less than 10,000 
3 in communes of 10,000 to 20,000 
4 in communes of 20,000 to 50,000 
5 in communes of 50,000 to 150,000 
6 in communes of more than 150,000 

The burgomaster and échevins are paid 
salaries fixed by the Permanent Deputation 
on the motion of the Communal Council. In 
the larger communes these salaries are, judged 
by Belgian standards, considerable. Women 
are eligible for the positions of burgomaster 
and échevin, but if married must have their 
husbands’ consent. 

The executive authority of the commune 
as a unit of local self-government is vested in 
the college of burgomaster and échevins. In 
law the powers belong to the body as such. 
The larger cities, however, have found it 
necessary to apportion the task of supervising 
the services of the city among the members. 
The burgomaster presides over the delibera- 
tions of the college and in case of tie his voice 
may be decisive. Aside from this, his legal 
authority is no greater than that of any other 
member. He is, however, generally the most 
influential member of the college and council, 
if not of the community. In the smaller places 
he is apt to be the undisputed leader of the 
communal government. In the larger com- 
munes the individual échevins have the advan- 
tage of an independent sphere of duty. On 
the other hand, the burgomasters of the great 
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cities are to be reckoned among the most j:- 
fluential men of the kingdom. They are oft.» 
members of the Chamber of Representatiy.; 
and play leading parts on the stage of na- 
tional politics. The burgomaster’s position js 
further strengthened by the fact that one fie\d 
of municipal administration is reserved ex- 
clusively for him. The Communal Law 
charges him alone with the duty, usually 
assigned to the mayor of an American city, 
of carrying out all the laws and decrees of the 
central and provincial governments, except 
those laws the enforcement of which is 
specifically attributed to the college or the 
Council. In addition he is specifically charged 
with the execution of police laws and regula- 
tions. He commands the officers and agents 
of the communal police. He may, as a meas- 
ure of discipline, suspend them, even when, 
as in the case of the commissaire, the power 
of appointment and removal belongs to the 
Crown, or, as in the case of assistant commis- 
saires, to the Council. The Council has no 
authority over him even in the execution of 
its own police regulations. In time of emer- 
gency he can make temporary regulations 
valid until the next meeting of the Council. 
He alone of all city officials can call for the 
assistance of the military. 


The Use of Unpaid Commissions 


Very wide use is made in Belgian cities of 
the gratuitous service of public-spirited citi- 
zens in the management of numerous under- 
takings, especially for poor relief, hospitals, 
vocational schools, theaters, orchestras, etc. 
We may take the administration of institu- 
tional and other charities of Brussels as a 
well-developed example of this method of ad- 
ministration. Several large hospitals and 
many other charitable activities of the capital 
are grouped under the control of a general 
council of ten members appointed by the Com- 
munal Council from two double lists of candi- 
dates submitted by the general council itself 
and the échevins. The term is five years. The 
Communal Council controls its appointees by 
the adoption of a detailed budget, but other- 
wise leaves them rather a free hand. Its 
power of approving appointments is exercised 
only in the case of the “receiver,” who handles 
large sums of money. The supervision which 
the échevins might exercise is rarely, if ever, 
attempted. The general council has no execu- 
tive head. It appoints a secretary who is the 
intermediary between it and all subordinate 
branches of the administration. It meets twice 
a week from January to April and once 4 
week from May to December. The volume of 
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isiness to be transacted is enormous. 


Professor Errera describes the secretary as 
he “polebolt” of the administration. He is 
pointed, suspended or removed by the Coni- 
munal Council, subject to the approval of the 
Permanent Deputation. His functions are 

t unlike the combined duties of an Ameri- 
-an city clerk and a city attorney. He is in 
nost of the larger communes a member of 
the legal profession. In the smaller villages 
‘he place frequently falls to the schoolmaster. 
it is in these smaller communes, where a 
hurgomaster little acquainted with administra- 
tion is in need of a guide, that his power is 
relatively greatest. In the larger communes, 
however, he is often a man of great distinc- 
tion. He never, of course, bulks quite so 
large as the English town clerk, who owes his 
extreme importance to the absence of any gen- 
eral executive authority outside the Council 
itself. 

There is also in each commune a receiver 
appointed by the Council. He is at once col- 
lector, treasurer and controller. There are in 
many communes commissaires of police ap- 
pointed by the Crown from a list of two names 
submitted by the Communal Council, to which 
list the burgomaster may add one. These offi- 
cers—there may be several in a large city— 
have important executive police duties. They 
are also charged with the representation of 
public interests as prosecutors before tribunals 
)f simple police, and with the preliminary in- 
vestigation of persons accused of crime. 


What Are the Results? 


Such superficial observation as a stranger 
can make in a few months’ sojourn does not 
lead to superlative praise of city administra- 
tion. It is generally reputed to be honest, ex- 
cept in so far as the quid pro quos of politics 
are dishonesty. There is a tendency to the 
multiplication of functionaries and red tape. 
\ simple permit de séjour may be forthcoming 
only weeks or even months after the law-abid- 
ing foreigner has applied for it. Refuse col- 
lection is the same untidy affair as it is most 
often in America. Traffic runs wild in the 
‘reets and only the small number of automo- 
tive vehicles prevents a general massacre. The 
treets, however, most of which are paved with 
‘one blocks, are kept tolerably clean by hand- 
‘room methods. Their fire departments, much 

erior in personnel and equipment to ours, 

adequate to the small number of fires. 

e public health service, which the stranger 

“s not see at all, offers through its magnif- 
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icent vital statistics the strongest possible evi- 
dence of efficiency—a low death-rate. The 
death-rate per 1,000 in Brussels for 1920 was 
13, and the average of the communes of 
Greater Brussels was 13.3, and in one of the 
largest, Saint Gilles, fell below 9. The com- 
munal business enterprises generally show a 
profit, after allowing for amortization, 
depreciation, etc., but after also making a lib- 
eral charge for the water, gas, electricity, etc., 
used by the commune itself. Streets are well 
lighted, the great thoroughfares by electricity, 
minor streets by gas. Life and property are 
safe. While Belgian city government is never 
as bad as American city government at its 
worst, and while it almost always excels in 
the variety of its services to the public, the 
vigor and success with which the citizens 
prosecute the essential work of a city govern- 
ment can scafcely be said to equal the best 
American examples. 
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Snow Removal on Highways 


Organization, Methods and Equipment 
By Edward E. Reed 


Assistant State Highway Engineer of New Jersey 


was first considered in the winter of 1917- 

1918, when this country was at war. The 
purpose at that time was to keep certain roads 
open to traffic so as not to interfere with the 
truck convoys going from inland points to the 
seaboard for shipment to France. There was 
very little snow during that year and very little 
was accomplished. Some work was done on a 
small scale during the winter of 1918-1919 and 
the winter of 1919-1920. The real organization 
was first effected in the winter of 1920-1921, 
and last winter made the fourth year for this 
intensive work in New Jersey. 

The state comprises an area of 8,224 square 
miles and a population of 3,155,900. While it 
is a small state, it is thickly populated and its 
roads form important connecting links be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. ‘In addi- 
tion, the state is primarily a manufacturing 
or industrial state, and considerable truck traf- 
fic passes over its highways. The total highway 
mileage exclusive of city and borough streets 
is 17,120. The state highway system comprises 
726 miles, or less than 5 per cent of the total 
highway mileage in the state. The roads in 
this system, however, are important interstate 
and intrastate routes. Motor truck transpor- 
tation is carried on over these roads during the 
winter and summer. It was therefore consid- 
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ered necessary in rendering proper highway 
service to the public that these highways should 
be kept open at all times so that the loads 
could be moved with regularity and as eco- 
nomically as possible. With this in mind, the 
snow-removal organization was developed. 


Organization for Snow Removal 

The organization is divided into two gen- 
eral headings, the Office and Field Forces. The 
Office Force consists of a day and night force, 
each being on duty for 12 hours if necessary, 
and is subdivided into representatives of the 
Administration, Maintenance and Equipment 
Divisions. The duties of the representatives 
of the Administration Division are to provide 
telephone service, elevator service, and heat 
during the “wee sma’ hours” when there is 
usually not much of this available. The repre- 
sentatives of the Maintenance and Equipment 
Divisions keep in touch with their forces in 
the fields. 

It is the duty of the Office Force to keep in 
constant touch with the United States Weather 
Bureau for advance information of the ap- 
proach of heavy storms. New Jersey, how- 
ever, is situated in that latitude where it is 
difficult to tell in advance whether a storm will 
bring rain or snow. To overcome this feature, 
our Field Forces telephone to the Central Of- 
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fice if it begins snowing before they hear from 
headquarters. The office organization is im- 
mediately assembled and contact is made with 
the different sections of the state in order to 
determine the extent of the storm. 

The Field Forces are subdivided into the 
contractors’ forces, State Highway Mainte- 
nance Forces and State Highway Equipment 
Forces. For snow-removal work the state 
highways are divided into sections approxi- 
mately 12 miles in length. For last year there 
were 59 such sections, 47 of which were as- 
signed to contractors and 12 handled by 
Maintenance Forces. 

A map is prepared showing the sections 
which are to be opened by contractors’ forces 
and the Maintenance Forces, the name of each 
contractor appearing on these sections. After 
these sections have been assigned, a confer- 
ence is held between the contractors to discuss 
rates of pay and methods of operation which 
have come up in previous years, to govern 
which it is necessary to adopt rules and regu- 
lations that will be agreeable to both the con- 
tractors and the Highway Department. 

A questionnaire is prepared and forwarded 
to each contractor, giving the number of the 
state highway route and the terminal points of 
his section, and the numbers of the trucks as- 
signed to him. He returns this questionnaire, 
giving the correct name of the company, the 
name of his superintendent, and the telephone 
numbers of the garage where the trucks are 
stored and where his representatives may be 
reached at any time of the day or night, Sun- 
day or holidays. A chart is made giving all of 
this information for ready reference. 

‘he equipment used on the contractors’ sec- 


tions consists of trucks received from the Fed- 
eral Government from war surplus material. 
These trucks are used by the Maintenance 
Forces for repair and maintenance work. 
When this work is completed, they are sent to 
the Fernwood service station, which is a large 
garage and machine shop located near Tren- 
ton, where they are thoroughly overhauled 
and put in good condition for snow-removal 
work. The scraper blades or snow-plows are 
attached and these trucks are forwarded to 
garages in different parts of the state located 
at points convenient to the different sections. 
The garages are selected by the contractors 
and representatives of the Highway Depart- 
ment, , 

There are three trucks assigned to each sec- 
tion. They are Nash Quads, Macks, Rikers, 
Heavy Aviations, F. W. D.’s and Packards. 
The equipment is kept in heated storage with 
the snow-plows attached and the trucks are 
filled with ballast and jacked up to relieve the 
springs of the weight. This is done so that 
there will be no delay in getting out on the 
work when the snow call is issued. 

The contractor is required to have three men 
on each truck, two drivers and one helper. 
This is necessary because when they start out 
in a storm, they may have to be out 16 or 24 
hours, and this is entirely too long a shift for 
one man to serve without relief. With the men 
on the truck, there is always relief available 
without holding up the equipment for one of 
the crew. The contractor has a superintendent 
in charge of this work, and the men he employs 
are usually the men that he keeps during the 
winter in order to hold his organization to- 
gether. 
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The twelve sections handled by Mainte- 
nance Forces are generally gravel roads that 
have not yet been reconstructed, and the 
equipment which is used for gravel mainte- 
nance work is used for snow-removal pur- 
poses. This consists of a 3- or 5-ton crawler 
tractor and scrapers on each section. 

In addition to the contractor’s forces, the 
Maintenance Division assigns one of its fore- 
men to each section. The duties of the main- 
tenance foreman are to assist the contractor 
and cooperate with him to open the road as 
soon as possible. He also keeps in touch by 
telephone with the Trenton office and advises 
of the progress being made by the Field 
Forces. The Equipment Division also as- 
signs a mechanic to each of the contractors’ 
sections and Maintenance Division sections. 
The duties of the mechanic are to see that the 
equipment is kept in proper working order 
and to make any adjustments or repairs in 
order to keep it in constant use. 


When the Snow Call Comes 

This entire organization is handled from the 
Trenton office. If the information received 
from the United States Weather Bureau is of 
a definite nature, a snow call is issued. If no 
information is obtained from the Weather Bu- 
reau in advance of a snow-storm, field repre- 
sentatives keep in touch with headquarters if 
it begins snowing. If it is apparent that the 
snow will result in a fall of 2 inches or more, 
a snow call is issued and the contractor is no- 
tified to call his organization together at the 
garage where the trucks are stored for his 
section. 

A record is made in the Trenton office of 
the time of this call. The contractor then calls 
back when his organization is together, but he 
is not authorized to go out on the road until 
we are satisfied that the snow is of such a 
depth as to warrant removal. 

The three trucks travel together up one side 
of the road in echelon, pushing the snow out to 
the side as far as possible. A trip is made to 
the end of the section, and then a return trip 
is made on the other half of the road in the 
same manner. The purpose is to push the snow 
back far enough so that subsequent snows 
will not restrict traffic to less than two lanes. 

It is absolutely necessary to call out the or- 
ganization and have it ready so that the snow 
can be removed when approximately 2 inches 
in depth and have the outfits continue removing 
the snow throughout the storm. It would not 
be effective if we were to wait until the snow 
had stopped before starting out. 

When the outfits have cleared the road, a 
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representative calls the Trenton office and r: 
ports this fact. He is then authorized to di 
band his forces, or if we have information « : 
the approach of another storm, he is told : 
hold his forces in readiness, When an out/: 
is finally called off, a record is made in the o/ 
fice so that when bills are presented they can 
be checked with this record. A contractor 
presents his bills for snow-removal work after 
each storm, 

This work done by the contractors is not 
done by contract but by force account, and the 
rates paid are previously agreed to by the 
Highway Department and the contractors. 
The bills for the monthly storage for the 
trucks, which range from $10 to $20 per 
month per truck, are paid directly by the State 
Highway Department to the garage owner on 
presentation of the bills in proper form. No 
hand shovelers are permitted without first hav- 
ing the request O. K.’d by the Trenton office, 
and these are used only in cases of émergency 
where blizzards are encountered. Maintenance 
Forces open the drainage ditches and struc- 
tures as part of their regular duties after the 
road is opened. 

In addition to the equipment mentioned 
above, for general emergency purposes we have 
six 10-ton crawler tractors equipped with V- 
type locomotive plows stationed at certain 
strategic points throughout the state. 

During the winter of 1922-1923 snow fell on 
44 different occasions. On 16 of these occa- 
sions it was necessary to do snow-removal 
work. Twenty-two, or just one-half, were re- 
corded as traces, that is less than 1/10 of an 
inch fell and snow-removal work was not 
necessary. 

The depth of the snowfall varied in different 
parts of the state. In the northern part, such 
as Sussex County, the total snowfall was 61 
inches. The last snowfall recorded was 15.7 
inches at Sandy Hook. The average total for 
the entire state was 44.7 inches. 

The length of the state highways under snow 
removal during the winter of 1922-1923 was 
698 miles. The total cost of this work was 
$223,908.76. The average cost per mile was 
$321, and the average cost per inch per mile 
was approximately $7. 

The snow-removal work done by the state 
has influenced the various counties, and most 
of the counties in the state now have a snow- 
removal organization and follow methods simi- 
lar to those followed by the State Highway 
Department, the idea being to get out on the 
work during the storm and to keep ahead of it. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a ted at the 
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Protection of Small Water-Supplies Used 
by Railroads 


By O. E. Brownell 


Assistant Engineer, Division of Sanitation, Minnesota State Board of Health 


ANY of the underground water-supplies 
used by the railroads in Minnesota for 
supplying water to cars for drinking 

and culinary purposes are obtained from wells 
equipped with pumps of the simple hand- 
operated type similar to those commonly 
found on farms and at isolated residences. 
Considerable difficulty has been encountered in 
maintaining the bacteriological standards of 
the United States Treasury Department and 
the Minnesota State Board of Health, for 
drinking water from this type of water-sup- 
ply; whereas the bacteriological condition of 
water from the larger installations, when they 
are properly located and constructed, has been 
satisfactory year after year. The more satis- 
factory bacteriological results which are gen- 
erally obtained from the larger supplies are 
principally due to the fact that the heavier 
pumping equipment fastened to solid concrete 
foundations is more resistant to vibration and 
wear than that of the smaller ones, and, con- 
sequently, leaks are not so likely to occur. 














FIGURE 1.—SOME DEFECTS FREQUENTLY 
FOUND 






































PIGURE 2.—PROPERLY CONSTRUCTED DRILLED 
WELL 


The larger supplies usually have daily care 
and maintenance, whereas in the smaller sup- 
plies defects are often neglected until after 
contamination has entered the system. 

It is probably true that the entrance of a 
small quantity of certain non-pathogenic 
bacteria into a supply may not necessarily be 
detrimental to the health of those drinking 
the water; on the other hand, the presence of 
these organisms in the water is an indica- 
tion that there is an openmg in the system 
through which disease-producing bacteria may 
enter, and this condition must be considered 
unsatisfactory and dangerous. Furthermore, 
the opening through which contamination 
enters is more likely to become larger through 
continued action of the agent producing it. 
Any opening in a water-supply which permits 
contact of foreign material with the water 
by a direct or an indirect route affords a pos- 
sibility for contaminating the supply. Ex- 
amples of openings through which small 
amounts of contaminated water May enter 
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FIGURE 3.—PROPERLY RECONSTRUCTED DUG 
WELL 

the supply are worn-out gaskets at the base 

of the pump, and openings around the pump 

rod at the top of the pump. The use of 

wood for the casings and covers of dug wells, 

which permits surface and waste water to 





FIGURE 4.—PROPERLY CONSTRUCTED DUG 
WELL 

enter the supply through cracks and knot- 

holes, is another means by which water- 

supplies are sometimes contaminated. Priming 

is a dangerous form of direct contact, as the 

priming water may be polluted and so con- 



































FIGURE 5.—PROPERLY CONSTRUCTED BORED 
WELL 








PIGURE 6.—PROPERLY CONSTRUCTED DRIVEN 
WELL 








ninate the supply. 

Figure 1 illustrates the defects mentioned 
above, and several others which offer oppor- 
tunities for the contamination of water-sup- 
piles. 

- The safety of small water-supplies depends 
upon their proper location, construction, and 
maintenance. The following general prin- 
ciples govern the location and construction of 
such supplies: (1) A well should be located 
as far away as possible from gross pollution, 
such as privies, cesspools, sewers, etc. (50 
feet is considered a safe distance under most 
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noted that the driven wells shown by Figures 
6 and 7 have surface construction which fol- 
lows the same general principles indicated 
for properly constructed dug wells (see Fig- 
ures 3 and 4). It is considered a better prin- 
ciple in the case of new driven wells to con- 
struct them with a casing large enough to 
receive the pump cylinder and with surface 
construction similar to that shown for the 
drilled well (Figure 2). Figure 8 shows a 
detail of pump base construction which may 
be used with either dug or drilled wells and 
which will prevent the entrance of contamina- 

















Pump stand bolted 
to pipe sleeve. 




















FIGURE 7.—PROPERLY CONSTRUCTED DRIVEN 
WELL 


conditions found in Minnesota); it should be 
high enough to exclude the possibility of its 
being flooded with surface water, and the 
drainage, either natural or artificial, should be 
away from the well in all directions. (2) The 
construction should be water-tight for a depth 
of at least 5 feet below the surface, and for 
a greater depth if possible, depending upon 
the character of the earth, and should ex- 
tend above the surface for at least 1 foot. 
Projection above the surface, overlapping 
covers for manhole openings, stuffing boxes, 
etc., are forms of construction which should 
be provided in order to protect these supplies. 

Figures 2 to 7, inclusive, show various types 
of wells properly constructed so as to protect 
the water against pollution. It should be 


PIGURE 8.—DETAIL OF CONSTRUCTION AT BASE 
OF PUMP 


tion at the base of the pump. It should be 
noted that the casing or pipe sleeve projects 
up into the pump base so that even though 
leaks should occur between the pump stand 
and the pump ase, due to a defective gasket, 
it would be practically impossible for this con- 
tamination to enter the well. Figure 9 illus- 
trates the principle of the overlapping type 
of manhole cover which should be used for 
all such openings in wells, tanks, and reser- 
voirs on a water-supply system. 

After the supply has been properly located 
and constructed, the safety of the water de- 
pends upon the proper maintenance and opera- 
tion of the supply. The persons responsible 
for these supplies should understand the pur- 
pose of careful maintenance which is neces- 
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Note ~ Manhole covers should 
be solid metal and should 
overlap at least 2° 




















FIGURE 9.—MANHOLE COVERS OF THE OVER- 
LAPPING TYPE 


sary for their protection. Periodic inspections 
should be made with a view to detecting de- 
fects and making corrections before the safety 
of the supply becomes menaced. 
Contamination is often found in the water 
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from wells which have recently been co: 
structed, even where the construction wor! 
has been properly carried out, unless care ha 

been taken to disinfect the well and pumpin: 
equipment thoroughly after completing th. 
work. Pollution may gain access to a suppl) 
when the system is opened for repair work. 
at which time parts of its equipment may bx 

come infected through handling or contact 
with foreign material. Water-supplies should 
always be disinfected following new construc- 
tion, or repair work, in order to remove traces 
of contamination which may be dangerous or 
may affect the results of subsequent examina- 
tions of the water. Disinfection of smal! 
water-supplies can usually be readily accom 
plished by introducing into the well one pound 
of calcium hypochlorite (chlorinated lime). 
Wherever possible, the chemical should be 
scattered over the surface of the water in the 
well so that the powder will sink to the bot- 
tom, thereby permeating the supply. If neces- 
sary, the chemical may be mixed with 5 gal- 
lons of water and poured through some open- 
ing where it will drain into the well. The 
water containing the chemical should be per- 
mitted to remain in the well for a period of 
at least 12 hours, following which the water 
should be pumped to waste until the odor 
and taste of the chemical have practically dis- 
appeared. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From Public Health Reports, U. S 
Public Health Service, Vol. 39, No. 36, 1924. 


Collection and Disposal of Municipal 


Waste in Boston 
By Edward F. Murphy 


Division Engineer, Sewer and Sanitary Division, Boston 


HE question of the disposal of man’s re- 
jected materials started at the time when 
he settled down in community life and 

all offensive and unclean matter became a 
menace to health. The development of sani- 
tary science in the problems of water-supply 
and sewage disposal received the attention of 
the engineers, and the masterly way in which 
this was solved brought the matter of refuse 
removal into prominence. 

England was really the first country to real- 
ize the importance of some scientific study as 
to the problem of waste disposal, and was fol- 
lowed closely by Germany and France. Amer- 
ica, as her population increased and her cities 
became congested, was obliged to follow the 
example of the older countries. In 1887 the 


first real agitation was started in America, 
and reports were made by various engineer- 
ing committees and health associations. 

As this problem of collecting and disposing 
of waste matter has its technical side, the 
engineering advice of the world was soon 
called upon to take charge and suggest reme- 
dies. Many reports have been made, and in 
every case it was recommended that the whole 
subject be placed on a scientihe foundation. 

Municipal refuse materials are, as one 
author defined them, “the solid waste mate- 
rials resulting from the natural activities of 
a community.” This would include the fo! 
lowing classes: 


Street refuse, such as street sweepings, snow 
leaves, etc. 











Trade refuse, solid waste from factories, 
stores, etc. 
House refuse, ashes, rubbish from houses, 
apartments, etc. 
Garbage, chiefly food waste 
The collection and disposal of the above- 
yimed refuse is of vital importance to the 
:mfort and health of every citizen and can 
solved only by the true measure of effi- 
ciency wherein municipal cleanliness and civic 
»ride will amply repay the citizens for any 
reasonable expenditure of the public’s money. 
In Boston, as in all other large cities of 
\merica, the present system for the collection 
and disposal of municipal waste is the result 
of several investigations to meet the needs 
of the moment only, without establishing a 
definite plan or policy. A regular collection 
and rapid disposal of refuse is one of the most 
important duties of any municipality. This 
requires sufficient appropriations, efficient 
organization, and the cooperation of the pub- 
lic. All these requisites are dependent on each 
other to obtain any degree of success. 
Efficient service in the collection of munic- 
ipal waste can be obtained by two methods, 
as follows: 
1. By contract, wherein the exact work is speci- 


fied and requirements are such as oblige the con- 
tractor to furnish the desired service. 


2. By municipal forces, where the city con- 
ducts the work with its own teams, trucks, etc., 
and the men employed on the work are paid 
directly by the city. 

The majority of cities have adopted the 
latter method and the results have in most 
cases been more satisfactory. Municipal 
operation eliminates the tendency on the part 
of the contractor to obtain the largest re- 
muneration possible at the least cost. 

To maintain successfully and efficiently the 
collection of municipal waste, not only should 
strict regulations as to the household treat- 
ment be enforced, but considerable time should 
be spent in a campaign of educating the people 
in cooperating for mutual advantage. 

To obtain the support of the people, the 
work must be systematized so that regular col- 
lections are made at stated intervals. When 
the householders become accustomed to sys- 
tematic refuse collection service, we can ex- 
pect a compliance with our ordinances or laws. 

\ separate collection of garbage, ashes and 
rubbish is the method practiced in most large 
cities in America, and Boston, following the 
example of other cities, has for the past twelve 
years tried with very poor success to enforce 
regulations as to a proper separation. There 
are certain districts in Boston where there 
‘sa tendency to throw garbage into the ash 
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receptacle and ashes, rubbish, etc., into the 
garbage pail. 

The collection of the refuse of Boston is 
now performed by city day labor forces and 
by five independent collectors operating un- 
der one-year contracts. This work is done un- 
der the supervision of the Sewer and Sanitary 
Division of the Public Works Department. 
There is also a large quantity of refuse which 
is collected by private collectors, over which 
the city exercises no control. 

The refuse of the entire city amounts to 
482,000 tons, of which 79,000 tons is garbage, 
371,000 tons is ashes and 32,000 tons is rub- 
bish, and approximately $1,750,000 is spent by 
the city of Boston for the collection and dis- 
posal of the refuse. 

About one-fourth of the total amount of 
garbage collected in Boston is fed to hogs, and 
the remaining three-quarters is sent to Spec- 
tacle Island, where it is subjected to the re- 
duction process. The ashes and rubbish are 
used for filling purposes in surrounding low 
lands. 

These methods of disposal have been quite 
objectionable. The inland dumps have been 
a nuisance to the surrounding neighborhood 
and a menace to public health. Rat, fly and 
mosquito breeding abound at these points, and 
fires are always a possibility. 

For any city there is one best method of 
refuse collection and disposal adapted to the 
particular condition existing in that city. For 
Boston the present system is far from ideal, 
and the question of finding dumps for the dis- 
posal of inorganic or partially mixed wastes 
is becoming a serious question. 


Garbage, of course, is a most difficult ma- 
terial to dispose of without nuisance, and the 
present method of delivering it to farmers for 
hog feeding in the suburban districts and re- 
ducing the greater part of it at Spectacle 
Island has been the cause of many justified 
complaints. 


No cure-all can be proposed, but a practical 
working program susceptible of variation must 
be put into effect as soon as possible in Bos- 
ton. I am firmly of the opinion that the time 
has arrived, because of the scarcity of dumps 
and the excessive length of hauls, when Bos- 
ton must look to other means in the disposal 
of wastes. 


Incineration is the only method of disposal 
lending itself to the solution, and I can con- 
sistently recommend a program to that end. 
This would mean, of course, that in addition 
to ash and rubbish incineration the garbage 
and all other waste city material be disposed 
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of by local incineration. From the very latest 
local incineration, and with 
proper sanitary equipment for collection, | 
can find no valid objection. This would mean 
that all household waste, ashes, garbage and 
rubbish would be collected at one time and 
with swift-moving motor equipment taken to 
the point of incineration, without any objec- 
tion on the part of the public. This would 
allow of better collection service and inoffen- 
sive disposal of all refuse, and a substantial 


reports as to 
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saving over present costs for unsatisfactor 
service. 

To provide for the entire city of Boston. 
eight destructor stations would be required 
and would cost approximately $2,500,000. 
This, with an additional outlay for motor 
equipment of possibly another $500,000, may 
seem excessive, but an actual saving can | 
shown over the present expenditure. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before th: 
American Society for Municipal Improvements, at Bos 
ton 


The Record of a Publicly Operated 


Isolated Power-Plant 
By Egbert Douglas 


Cahill & Douglas, Consulting Engineers, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HE Public Museum of the city of 

Milwaukee has its own heating and 

power-plant. The plant has been in the 
building for more than twenty years, and 
the principal personnel of the operating 
organization has remained substantially in- 
tact since the plant was installed. The plant 
is a model from the view-point of efficient 
operation, and it has given nearly a quarter 
of a century of continuous service, producing 
some highly commendable records. The 
Museum Building is a magnificent piece of 
architecture and is one of the most highly 
prized public buildings in Milwaukee. At the 
present time the building contains the Public 
Museum and also the Main Public Library of 
the city. Ultimately the Public Museum will 


occupy the entire building and the Library will 
have a structure of its own. 


An Isolated Power-Plant 

There has been in the past a rather aggres- 
sive campaign against publicly owned utilities 
of all kinds and against the isolated power- 
plant in particular. The principal argument 
in condemning the isolated power-plant has 
been that unless an electric generating plant 
was large, it had no reasonable excuse for 
existing. It has also been generally stated 
that publicly operated power-plants are fright- 
fully extravagant enterprises, which are use- 
ful mainly for political purposes and for which 
the taxpayers pay a long price. Where such 


conditions do exist, of course, good operating 
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Its will not prevail, because good power- 
lant operation is not a political matter but 
engineering specialty. In well-designed 
nd properly operated power-plants, politics 
no place, and if our public power-plants 
kept free from political domination, the 
publicly owned plant can produce just as good 
results as the privately owned plant can. The 
Milwaukee Public Museum has one example 
a publicly owned isolated power-plant 
hich is operating successfully and economic- 


(he power-plant is located in the basement 
ut the center of the building and has been 
continuous service since it was installed. 
outside power or lighting service is used, 
in twenty years the building has never 
en without light or power, except for one 
minute period. The original plant con- 
ted of four 75-kilowatt, direct-current gen- 
erators direct-connected to tandem-compound 
gle-valve, high-speed engines. Subsequently, 
50-kw. generator was installed, which is 
rect-connected to a four-valve non-releasing 
rliss type engine. A 300-kw. generating 
with a controlled-compression Uniflow 
ine is now being installed. To make room 
this latest addition, one of the original 

v. units was removed. 
he boilers in the power-plant are of the 
ontal return tubular type equipped with 
ey down-draft furnaces. There are four 
rs, each 66 inches in diameter by 16 feet 


In the Public Museum one would not know 
there was a piece of moving machinery in the 
place, as the plant makes no noise and does 
not vibrate. The reading-rooms in the Library 
and the exhibit halls in the Museum are as 
quiet as a morgue. 


Commercial Valuation of the Services 

In Milwaukee, the Public Utility Company 
sells steam heat, electric light and power, and 
in this municipally owned and operated iso- 
lated power-plant direct comparisons are 
made every month with the public utility rates 
to see that the plant’s steam and electric ser- 
vices are operating as economically as possible, 
and also whether the plant is making money 
or losing it, according to the prevailing sched- 
ules of the public utility. 

The steam used in the building heating sys- 
tem is measured with condensation meters, 
the same that the public utility uses in the 
sale of its steam heating service. The electric 
power and light is also measured with watt- 
hour meters, and a monthly operating state- 
ment is made up showing what the operating 
balance is in dollars and cents. The quanti- 
ties of steam and quantities of electricity are 
shown, and these services are set out in the 
monthly and yearly operating reports to show 
just what the plant has made, or lost, as com- 
pared with purchased heat and power. 

During the four non-heating months, the 
plant operates at a small loss, because there 
is no use for the exhaust steam, but during 
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the eight months of the year when heat is 
required in the building, the operating profit 
is so large that the deficit of the four non- 
heating months is wiped out and a net annual 
profit of more than $13,000 remains to the 
credit of the plant. 


How the Plant Is Managed 

The Museum is under a Board of Trustees 
composed of seven men and two women. Four 
citizen members and three aldermen are ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. There are two ex- 
officio members—the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools and a member of the School Board. 
These members serve without compensation 
and consequently are of the caliber that keeps 
them free from petty politics. The Board 
meets frequently, and its meetings are public 
and conducted in a straightforward, business- 
like manner. 

The Museum power-plant sells heat and 
electric light and power to the Public Library, 
its tenant, and these services are billed and 
collected for at the same rates for which they 
could be purchased from the Public Utility 
Company serving the city at large. The com- 
plete property is in general charge of Dr. S. 
A. Barrett, General Director of the Museum. 
The Library is operated by its own organiza- 
tion and merely occupies a portion of the 
Museum Building as a tenant. 
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The Operating Force of the Power-Plani 

The power-plant operating force consists .; 
ten men: one chief engineer, two operatin. 
engineers, four firemen, two coal-passers, and 
one oiler and cleaner. The operating force 
looks after all building maintenance and rv. 
pairs. Doors, windows, bookcases, plumbin,: 
and water piping, the steam heating system 
and electric light and power wiring are a)! 
handled by the power-plant ing crew. 

For the year 1923, it cost $32,983.03 for fuel, 
labor and miscellaneous supplies to operate 
the plant. After charging $4,200 to the gen- 
eral building maintenance work, there remains 
$28,783.03 for plant operation. For this money 
the plant produced 613,082 kilowatt-hours, 
which, if purchased, would have cost the build- 
ing $21,955.52. There was also put into the 
heating system of the building during the year 
19,364,705 pounds of steam, which would have 
cost $20,293.74 if it had been purchased. The 
value of the steam heat, plus the value of the 
electricity produced at the plant, amounts to 
$42,249.26. The plant cost $28,783.03 to oper- 
ate, leaving a net operating profit of $13,466.23 
for the year. This is 15 per cent of $90,000, 
and from a plant that has given over twenty 
years of continuous service. In_ localities 
where long heating seasons are encountered, 
plants of this nature can produce a handsome 
profit over purchased service. 


Traffic Planning for the Motor Age 


HE ultimate purpose of traffic planning 

is the development of a system of streets 

so arranged and of such type, width, 
design, etc., as to meet all requirements of the 
several kinds of traffic; and to provide for its 
convenient, safe and expeditious movement 
throughout the city, whether it may originate 
from a local source or may be overland travel 
passing through. Some of the ways in which 
such results may be accomplished are: 

Widening and straightening of streets, where 
possible. 

Cutting through of new streets, where the need 
is such as to justify the cost. 

Removal of obstructions to view at intersec- 
tions, through use of the powers of zoning. 

By-passing of through traffic around congested 
areas, by the building of appropriate highways 
through the outskirts of the city. : 

Perhaps an inner loop around the central busi- 
ness district. 

Construction of rapid-transit facilities, either 
overhead or underground, not only for rail- 
ways, but perhaps for vehicular travel. 

Elimination of grade crossings. 

Segregation of different kinds of traffic, not only 
by regulation but by the design of appropriate 
facilities for each. 





Provisions for the separation of traffic at inter- 
sections. 

Removal of pedestrian traffic from street cross- 
ings, by the building of subways or overhead 
walks. 

Removal of parked machines from the streets, 
by providing other facilities so as to reserve the 
available width for moving 

Improvement of intersections by the rounding 
of corners. 

Installation of permanent and elevated safety 
zones and loading-platforms for street cars. 

Placing central obstructions at important street 
intersections to direct traffic. 

Provision of playgrounds in greater number 
and suitably located so that children will not cross 
thoroughfares. 

Correction of existing offset intersections by 
cutting off corners. 

Creation of permanent safety isles raised above 
the pavement surface at the center of wide streets 

Some of these border no doubt on the sub- 


ject of regulation, but they all have their place 
in the development of the street system and 
will determine in many instances the designs 
to be adopted. 


—From a paper by Morris Knowles, Chairman, “ity 
Planning Commission, Pittsburgh, Pa. read before the 


National Safety Congress, Louisville, Ky., October |. 
1924, 

















Increased Traffic Demands Widening 
of Single-Track Road 


By E. A. Merkel 


Formerly County Surveyor, Richland County, Ohio 


F 


; important roads. 


OR several years Richland County, Ohio, 
has followed the practice of building 
single-track ¢oncrete pavements on its 


A 10-foot concrete strip 


th gravel or macadam alongside is preferred 
a wider road of a less durable material, 
‘ause experience has shown that in a few 
irs traffic is likely to increase to a volume 
manding a full-width hard road. By plac- 


nty 


a 


its 


second strip alongside the first, the 
gains the two-way road without loss 
original investment and, meanwhile, 


nefits by keeping maintenance costs at a 


inimum, 


The plan has proved to be one of 


building for the future with a heavy-duty con- 





surface from the start. 





SUBGRADE PREPARED FOR SECOND STRIP OF 


CONCRETE. 


AGGREGATES WERE PILED 
THE OLD CONCRETE STRIP 


One instance of widening because of 


re 


oe ? 


ased traffic was the Mansfield- 


elby Road on which a single-track 


rete pavement had been built in 
and 1915. The necessity of a two- 
hard road was evident from the 


rn-out strip alongside the concrete 
sed by cars having to turn off the 


ment frequently or by direct travel 


the light surface. 


tes of Norwalk, Ohio. 


e contract for widening this section 
awarded in the fall of 1923 to A. J. 
The section 
miles long and contained 16,000 


3 
ire yards of new concrete pavement 


directly alongside the original 
ot strip. The concrete was of the 


ON 


THE NEW STRIP, PLACED ALONGSIDE 








THE MIXER MOVED ON THE OLD PAVEMENT. 
THE MIX WAS DUMPED DIRECTLY ONTO THE 
SUBGRADE 


same thickness, namely, 9 inches uniform 
from edge to edge. Curves greater than 4 
degrees were superelevated; greater than 5 
degrees widened. 

Traffic was detoured and aggregates were 
stockpiled on the pavement. A mechanical 
loader handled stone to a batch truck which 
shuttled back and forth between the loader 
and the mixer. Sand was carted in wheelbar- 
rows. Cement was dumped directly from the 
bags into the mixer skip. The new pavement 
was struck off flush with the old and belted. 

Single track roads, as Richland County has 
been building them, are of 9-inch concrete, 1o 
feet wide, placing them along one side of the 
grade so that the widening can be effected by 
the placing of a single strip alongside. The 
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OLD, PRO- 
VIDES A STANDARD-WIDTH HIGHWAY 
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ON THE LESS TRAVELED ROADS, 10- 
FOOT STRIPS OF CONCRETE, WHICH 
CAN BE WIDENED LATER, ARE PLACED 


strip is sloped 2 inches from the inner edge. 
The second strip is sloped correspondingly to 
give the full-width road a center crown to in- 
sure good surface drainage. All concrete must 
be dense and strong, and tests are made con- 
tinually of 334-inch cores drilled from the 
completed pavements. For the last two years, 
concrete pavements have been cured by the 
application of 2% to 3 pounds of calcium 
chloride per square yard of surface. 

Of 54% miles of pavement completed by 
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WHEN TRAFFIC DEMANDS IT, RICH. 


LAND COUNTY BUILDS FULL-WIDTH 
CONCRETE HIGHWAYS 





the county in 1922 and 1923, 45% miles, or 
83 per cent of the total, was concrete construc- 
tion. It is planned to employ a somewhat 
different type of construction in the 1924 pro 
gram. The new design will follow that ap- 
proved for Illinois road construction. The 
cross-section will have 10-inch edges and an 
8-inch thickness at the center. The writer 
was in direct charge of county road work 


from 1915 to 1917 and from I92I to 1923. 


_ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Illustrations by courtesy of th 
Concrete Highway Magazine. 


Electric Power for Oregon City’s Municipal Passenger Elevator 


CONOMY and faith in the town’s growth 
F ‘have influenced the city administration of 
Oregon City, Ore., to change the mode of 
power of the free municipal passenger elevator. 
The elevator, shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, was erected in 1914, and has been operated 
by hydraulic pressure until recently, when a 20- 
horse-power electric motor was installed. The 
town’s water-supply is piped 27 miles from moun- 


tains in the Cascade Range, and one-fifth of the 
supply, or from 350,000 to 400,000 gallons daily, 
was required to run the elevator. By installing the 
electric motor this water will be saved to supply 
the needs of 3,000 additional persons and to pro- 
vide an ample reserve for fire protection. 

The municipal elevator is an institution in Ore- 
gon City. Most of the residence portion is on a 
cliff or “bench” go feet above the business and in 
dustrial district, which is on the 











bank of the Willamette River 
Running 16 hours each day 
from 6:30 o'clock in the morning 
until 10:30 at night—the elevator 
carries an average of 4,500 per 
sons daily. Toilers are let down 
to work in the morning and lifted 
to their homes again at night. 


The original cost of the elevator 
was $12,000, and the cost of chang- 
ing to electrical power was $4,00 
Two operators are employed 
working 8-hour shifts. Salaries, 
repairs, depreciation, interest, etc., 
total a little more than $3,000 per 
year, and this is spread on the tax 
roll. In the ten years of operatior 
there has not been a single acci- 
dent. 
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A Five-Year School-Building Program 


A Scientific Analysis of Elementary Schools Which Included an Engineer’s Check on the 
Educator’s Schedule of Needs 


By John Elliott Wood 


Captain, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army; formerly Assistant to the Engineer Commissioner, 
District of Columbia 


unsatisfactory educational condition in 

the public schools of Washington. The 
war required a curtailment of appropriations 
which were already insufficient to maintain 
adequate building accommodations. The close 
of the war brought a stimulus of enrollment 
out of proportion to normal increase. These 
factors exerted a maximum influence in the 
District of Columbia by reason of its national 
control. Heavy governmental expenditures 
were needed to prosecute the war; and the in- 
flux of population due to the war produced a 
sudden and permanent gain in population. 

At the beginning of the school year of 
1923-24 there was an elementary school enroll- 
ment of approximately 53,000 pupils. Forty 
pupils to the room require 1,318 classrooms. 
Of this number, there were 966 rooms at least 


F WO factors have combined to produce an 
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moderately satisfactory, and 103 rooms in eith- 
er insanitary quarters or wooden portable 
buildings. This left a shortage of 249 class- 
rooms, which had to be made up by part-time 
classes. The unsatisfactory rooms are poorly 
heated, inadequately lighted, and lacking in 
toilet and service facilities; or are in buildings 
which are dingy, insanitary or undesirable for 
other reasons. The part-time classes necessi- 
tate attendance at irregular and abnormal 
hours. Such conditions have a depressing 
tendency upon children at the most impres- 
sionable age of life. 

A modern elementary school building of the 
simplest nature requires toilet and service fa- 
cilities, corridors, stairways, teacher’s offices, 
auditorium, play rooms for inclement weather 
and shop rooms and domestic science rooms for 
boys and girls. But these necessary facilities 
add to the classroom cost. The most desir- 
able and economical elementary school plant 
should furnish from 16 to 24 classrooms. Ex- 
perience indicates that an allowance of $15,000 
per classroom should be made in the prepara- 
tion of a building program. The shortage of 
352 classrooms would therefore require an ex- 
penditure of approximately $5,280,000. Ob- 
viously, Congress could not make such an ap- 
propriation in one year when the country is 
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CHART ‘‘A’’ (Analysis of high school needs is not included except as affecting elementary schools) 
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demanding a reduction in taxes. 
Such a corrective measure must 
be distributed over a period of 
years. During this period, 
however, an increased allow- 
ance must be made for normal 
growth in enrollment. 


‘3s 


Preparation of a Budget 3 

The District of Columbia is [-% 
seeking the restoration of its 
elementary educational facili- 
ties within a five-year period 
commencing with the fiscal year 
1925. Carefully compiled fig- 
ures indicate that the enroll- 
ment in 1929 will reach ap- 
proximately 57,000 elementary 
pupils. This will require at the 
end of the period a total of 
1,418 classrooms. Provision of 
452 classrooms for 40 pupils 
each will cost $6,780,000. This 
estimated cost may be reduced [-$-}-a—3 
by $950,000, representing con- 
struction in progress. The 
balance, $5,830,000, should be 
appropriated at the rate of 
$1,166,000 per year. This will provide ten 
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extensible units of eight rooms each. 


Chart “A” indicates the manner in which un- 
satisfactory rooms and congestion should be 
reduced. In addition, it shows that high school 
facilities now representing 13,000 pupils must 
be increased over the same period for 24,000. 
The rate of elementary school growth is being 
diminished by the institution of the 6-3-3 com- 
bination of elementary, junior and senior high 
schools. In the adoption of junior high schools 
the eight elementary grades will be reduced to 
six. This in turn will add to the rate of growth 
on the “high school” item. 

The high school needs are not embraced in 
this study, because of greater limitations in 
the acquisition of suitable building sites and 
the more generous freedom in centralization. 
It is not unreasonable that high school pupils 
should travel one mile or more. It is more de- 
sirable to provide ample accommodations of a 
thoroughly satisfactory nature in the suburbs 
than to crowd pupils of the most active mental 
and physical age into congested quarters and 
playgrounds. The high school problem is 
made more simple by its distribution into aca- 
demic, manual training, business and junior 
groups. 

The Board of Education is required to pro- 
vide separate schools for white and colored 
races. In Washington equal educational fa- 
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CHART ‘‘B’’—-STUDIES ARE BY RACES. A BUILDING REFERS TO 
EIGHT-ROOM UNIT. THE TWENTY-YEAR PROGRAM IS OUTSIDE 


THE SCOPE OF THIS DISCUSSION 


cilities are provided for both. No distinction is 
made in this study, inasmuch as it is based on 
similar school units properly distributed. 


Statistical Charts Furnish Basis of Analysis 
The study in rate growth is based on fig- 
ures shown in Chart “B.” For purposes more 
in detail than this discussion can go, the stud- 
ies are by races. The figures were compiled 
from arbitrary subdivisions on a map of Wash- 
ington as shown on Chart “C” and on a simi- 
lar chart showing the distribution of colored 
pupils. On the individual areas, which are 
numbered to agree with the printed schedule, 
is made a count of expected population during 
the twenty-year period ending in 1943. An 
interpolation is made for the five-year period 
ending in 1928. Failure to secure appropria- 
tions requested for 1924 necessitates postpone- 
ment of the program to terminate in 1929. 
Chart “B” shows by areas the present num- 
ber of pupils and corresponding number of 
classrooms; also the estimated number of pu- 
pils in 1928 with corresponding required class- 
rooms. The difference is the number of rooms 
to be provided or abandoned. New buildings 
are indicated in units of eight rooms each, the 
final plant to embrace either two or three such 
units. Such an analysis is especially valuable, 
since it shows the change in the requirements 
of each respective area due to the outward ten- 











y of residential growth. For example, 

“1” is located directly south of the Capi- 

lt was formerly a considerable residential 

on. It now has 68 classrooms for white 

ls. The white population has become so 

iced since these rooms were provided that 

51 will be needed in 1928, leaving 17 to 
ibandoned. 

he greatest area of white growth is shown 

in area “13” located in the most popular resi- 

dential section bordering Zoological Park. 

[hese sections are known locally as Mt. Pleas- 

ant on the east and Cleveland Park on the 

west. This area now has 52 classrooms. An 

elementary school population in 1928 of 6,506 

will require 162 rooms, an increase of I10 


ooms, 


Judgment in the Application of Results 

in similar manner the entire District of Co- 
lumbia is studied in order to determine the ap- 
proximate location of future elementary 
schools. The results must be considered pure- 
ly general, because of the arbitrary character 
of the subdivisions. Obviously, the require- 

ent near the corner of four areas partakes of 
the composite rather than of the area in which 
located. The virtue of this generality is in 
its elasticity of choice in building sites. Suit- 
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able sites are difficult or easy to acquire, de- 
pending on whether the section is densely or 
sparsely developed. Interestingly enough, the 
location of proposed buildings so simply de- 
termined indicates directions of growth which 
are confirmed by fact. 

Annual appropriations normally become law 
during the month of March for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1 thereafter. This furnishes 
opportunity for the immediate preparation of 
plans for buildings in those areas selected by 
the Board of Education, It is the policy of the 
Engineer Department to have under contract 
as near July 1 as possible all buildings pro- 
vided in the annual budget. The coordination 
between the Board of Education and the Engi- 
neer Department is so complete that maximum 
results are obtained under this system. The 
work of the constructor and the work of the 
educator are distinct from, yet complementary 
to, each other. 

Schools for elementary pupils should serve 
an area embraced in a half-mile radius. The 
site should provide not less than four acres in 
order to afford a plant of two or three eight- 
room units and playgrounds adjacent. The 
buildings are to be provided without luxury or 
embellishment, but of sufficient architectural 
character to impress the pupils with ideas of 

















Areas are those shown in first column of Chart ‘‘B.’’ 


CHART ‘‘C’’—DISTRIBUTION OF ELEMENTARY PUPILS, WHITE 
Dots, lines, and hatched areas indicate respectively school 


po) lation, streets, and public grounds. A similar chart was prepared to show the distribution of colored pupils 
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simplicity, taste and cleanliness. All units are 
so planned as to permit extension up to a mini- 
mum of three such. 


Coordination in Administration 

School buildings in Washington are designed 
by the Municipal Architect under the direction 
of the Engineer Commissioner. The latter of- 
ficial is charged with the provision and mainte- 
nance of suitable public school accommoda- 
tions. This study has been made in collabora- 
tion with the Board of Education which 
furnished its educational requirements. The 
population figures are based upon a careful 
study of growth statistics prepared by the local 
telephone company. A proper factor was used 
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to reduce population to terms of pupils. The 
location of schools, the purchase of the nec: 
sary property, and the plans of buildings are 
subject to the joint approval of the Boar: 
Education and the Board of Commissioners 
of the District. 

The unique manner of analysis herein de- 
scribed was chosen by the Engineer Commis- 
sioner as the engineer’s check on the edy- 
cator’s schedule of needs. The study is simple 
and convincing. It is being presented to the 
appropriation committees of the Congress as 
indicative of a condition which must be reme- 
died. The measures sought are necessary. The 
period of correction is reasonable. The re- 
sults, based on assumed growth, are irrefutable. 


Enlivening a Health Report by Effective Mlustrations 


HE recently published annual report of the 
ya Department of Health of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., is an excellent example of a document 
whose popular interest is much enhanced by the 
charts and pictures which it contains. There are 
no less than 37 such illustrations 
in the 96 pages of the report. 
The charts were prepared lo- 
cally; but for other illustrations 
credit is given in the report to 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, the American Child 
Health Association, the Minne- 
sota Public Health Association, 
and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

As an example of the use of 
these illustrations, the following 
paragraphs and cuts are repro- 
duced from the section headed 
“Modern Health Crusade.” 

“The Modern Health Crusade 
method of teaching health 
habits to children of im- 
pressionable age in this 
city’s schools has been 
used for the past three 
years. The plan is very 
simple and is made attrac- 
tive to little folks, who 
learn health habits by do- 
ing them instead of mem- 
orizing something they do 
not understand from a 
text-book. Only children 
of third, fourth and fifth 
grades are enrolled as 
Crusaders—for the obvious 
reasons that first and sec- 
ond grades do not quite 
understand the chores and 
those above fifth grade have more nearly formed 
habits for good health or bad health. Best re- 
sults are obtained with the. younger grades men- 
tioned. 

“The elements of play, team work, romance and 
competition are introduced in such a way as to 
appeal strongly to little folks, and under the lead- 
ership of an interested Crusade worker more than 


hh 


4,000 children were enrolled in 75 classes, 20 o/ 
which were colored. 

“One nurse is made responsible for the orga: 
ization and general direction of the Crusade 
groups. Of course she works in very close 

operation with other = school 
nurses and teachers, as well | 
parents at home, whom she vis 
from time to time to check up 
the child’s home habits and hom: 
surroundings. 
“It is the opinion of this dé 
partment that the Modern Health 
Crusade is of very decided value 
in teaching health in a very 
practical way to children at a 
time when it is most easily re- 
ceived by them. If such teach 
ing health habits is properly as- 
sociated with physical examina- 
tions and correction of defects 
together with proper physical ex 
ercises, the result will un- 
doubtedly be a_ splendid 
influence toward the devel 
opment of more nearly 
perfect men and women 
physically.” 


as 


Eprtoriat Note.—An 
line of the assistance whic 
the American Child Healt 
Association, 870 Seventh Ave 
nue, New York City, is pre 
pared to render, along the line 
of material for use in healt 
campaigns, is contained in the 
article “For Your Healt! 
Campaign” on page 22 of 
THe yi City for July, 
1924. Study outlines for wi 
men’s clubs, practical 
pamphlets for teachers, child 
care handbooks for parents— 
something designed to enlist 
the interest of every group in the community has eet 
prepared by this Health Association. All this healt 
education material possesses that inspirational quality 
which has made the silhouette posters, described in the 
article referred to, so instantly successful. It is sug 
gestive of devices and schemes, of plans and pro 
It is designed for you and your health campaign. Liters 
ture on how to conduct a Modern Health Crusade may ¢ 
secured upon application to the National Tuberc 
Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 





Public Regulation of Plumbing in 


Dwellings 


By the Subcommittee on Plumbing of the Building Code Committee of the United 


Definition of Plumbing 
HE “plumbing” of a building, as the term 
T is commonly used, includes the pipes for 
distributing the water-supply, the fix- 
ires for using water, and drainage pipes for 


removing waste water 
nd sewage, together 
with fittings and ap- 
purtenances of various 
kinds, all within or ad- 
jacent to the building. 
The “service pipe,” 
which forms the con- 
nection between the 
water-main and the 
building, and the 
“house sewer,” which 
conveys the waste 
water and sewage 
from the building to 
the street sewer or 
other point of disposal, 
are included in the 
“plumbing system” of 
a building, using the 
term in a broader 
sense. Connections for 
rain-water are also in- 
cluded, if the water is 
discharged through a 
house sewer or a house 
drain. The water-sup- 
y and drainage sys- 
tem are mutually de- 
pendent. Drains are 
needed to carry away 
the used water; water 


is needed to cleanse the fixtures and transport 


‘id wastes. 


(he work of the committee has emphasized 
the necessity of considering the plumbing sys- 
tems of buildings as intimately related to and 


forming an integral part of public water- 
pply and sewerage systems. The number 


nal 


States Department of Commerce 








EDITORIAL NOTE 


This article is cnapter 1 of ‘‘Recommended 
Minimum Requirements for Plumbing in 
Dwellings and Similar Buildings,’’ published 
May, 1924, by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

This publication was prepared wnder the 
direction of a committee of experienced sani- 
tary engineers and — Bw mega whose 
names appear in the introduction, and the 
work has engaged professional attention 
throughout the country. we numbers of 
plumbing inspectors, health officers, sanitary 

eers, and architects have collaborated 
with the committee, and the final draft of the 
report represents not only the results of ex- 
tensive experiments at the Bureau cf Stand- 
ards but the consensus of experience as re- 
ported by these men. 

The report contains, in addition to a recom- 
mended plumbing code for adoption cities 
and states, an extensive report by the Bureau 
of Standards giving the procedure and results 
of experiments with plumbing systems carried 
on for over two years at that institution. 

The report also presents a considerable 
amount of data and discussion interpr 
the results of this experimental work an 
showing how the Committee arrives at its 
recommendations for code revision. There 
are chapters on the lack of uniformity and 
agreement in present plumbing codes and on 
the desirability of simplification of plumbing 
supplies and fixtures. The report discusses 
the relation of plumbing to health and the 
considerations involved in the licensing of 
plumbers, and plumbing inspection as a 
means of code enforcement. The appendices 
describe recent developments in the theory 
of corrosion of metals, and ee of 
the diffusion of gases in unventilated pipes. 

The report contains 260 pages of text, 
with 100 illustrations, and is obtainable from 
the Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at 35 cents a copy. 





character of plumbing fixtures in a build- 
are largely matters of individual choice, 
| owners have not sufficiently considered 
ir relation to features of public service. 
‘umbing fixtures are the terminals of water- 
pply systems, and, to a large extent, con- 





trol the quantity of water used. At the same 
time they are the beginnings of the sewerage 
system. The aggregate discharges from plumb- 
ing fixtures determine the flow in sewers 
and the volume of sewage reaching the out- 


fall, this volume ma- 
terially affecting the 
cost of any pumping 
or treatment of the 
sewage. It is evident, 
therefore, that the pub- 
lic interest may well 
justify a certain de- 
gree of governmental 
control over plumbing 
fixtures as affecting 
both the quantity of 
water available for 
public use and the eco- 
nomical operation of 
the sewerage system. 


Relation of Plumbing 
to Health 

An important func- 
tion of the house- 
drainage system is to 
carry away from 
plumbing fixtures hu- 
man excreta and 
wastes which may con- 
tain disease-producing 
bacteria. Because of 
the possible presence 
of such organisms, 
sewage may be danger- 
ous and must be dis- 


posed of in such a manner that there will be 


no chance of disease transmision. Sanitarians 


to-day place great emphasis on the importance 
of sewage treatment and safe methods of ulti- 
mate sewage disposal. 

The leakage of polluted water from the 
house-drainage system is insanitary and dan- 
gerous. Leakage within the house may pol- 
lute the habitation and permit food infection 
through the medium of insects. Leakage in 
the ground outside the house may pollute 
water-supplies taken from neighboring wells 
or find its way into or under the building, 
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The maintenance of water-seals between fix- 
tures and drains and the permanent tightness 
of plumbing systems are important, not only 
because they prevent the passage of air, but 
because they prevent the access of insects to 
the interior of the drains and sewers. If 
cockroaches, water-bugs, and other vermin 
can pass from drains to food, they may trans- 
port disease germs, and thus be a bacterio- 
logical menace to health. It is, therefore, im- 
portant that the drainage system be tight and 
without danger of leakage. 

L. O. Howard, chief of the Bureau of En- 
tomology of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and C. W. Stiles, United States 
Public Health Service, in personal conversa- 
tion with the chairman of the committee, are 
authority for the statement that insects can 
and do pass from the interior of leaking drain- 
age systems to living quarters. Several other 
observers also report such occurrences. 

Another danger to be guarded against is 
the use of fixtures in which the water-supply 
and waste connections are so arranged that 
polluted waste water from the fixtures may, 
under certain circumstances, return into the 
water-supply pipes. 

The line where the safe water-supply ends 
and sewage begins is sometimes very finely 
drawn. If faucets with open spouts discharge 
over plumbing fixtures and if there is a break 


between the water-supply and the waste pipe, 
self-protection exists against possible pollu- 
tion of the water-supply distributing system 
by the back flow of waste water into it. 
Plumbing fixtures such as water-closets, uri- 


nals, bidets, bathtubs, and lavatories with 
direct connections, secret wastes and over- 
flows, and combination cocks offer possible 
sources of pollution. 

The air in sewers and drains often con- 
tains gases resulting from the decomposi- 
tion of excreta, soap, fats, and other wastes, 
together with gases from mineral oils which 
may come from garages, streets, and indus- 
trial establishments. Illuminating gas may 
also find its way into sewers through leak- 
age. Among these gases may be found me- 
thane, sulphuretted hydrogen, and carbonic 
oxide. In large amounts, those gases are poi- 
sonous to the human system, and there are 
physiological objections to breathing them 
éven in small quafitities. Hence, the air of 
sewers or drains should be kept® from enter- 
ing buildings intended for human habitation 
or occupancy by the use of proper plumbing 
installations and by suitable ventilation of the 
rooms or compartments in which the plumb- 
ing fixtures are located. The smell of these 
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gases and other emanations from decom 
ing organic matter is naturally repugnan 
human beings. It not only offends the seys; 
bilities, but may produce shallow breath :; 
headache, and even nausea. 

In addition to the above facts, it is 
portant to consider the bacteriological aspccts 
of sewer and drain air, a subject upon which 
there has been some misunderstanding. [n 
recent years, bacteriologists have made studies 
which have thrown light upon this subject. 
They have shown by experiment that, while 
sewage often contains disease-producing bac- 
teria derived from human excreta and body 
wastes, these bacteria are rarely found in the 
air which escapes from sewers and drains. 
Hence, it has been argued by some that 
escaping sewer air has no influence on health. 
The committee does not agree with this con- 
clusion. Health may be influenced by factors 
which do not cause specific diseases, for there 
are chemical and physiological as well as bac- 
teriological factors involved. The investiga- 
tions thus far made by bacteriologists should 
be considered to be merely a beginning of 
larger and more complete investigations which 
will doubtless be made as the science of bac- 
teriology advances. The committee is of the 
opinion, therefore, that until further light on 
this somewhat obscure subject has been ob- 
tained. the escape of sewer air from the 
house-drainage system, at frequent intervals 
or in considerable quantities, threatens the 
health of the building’s occupants. 

This whole matter has a quantitative as 
well as a qualitative aspect. The temporary 
losses of water-seal in traps, which rarely 
occur and which are immediately replaced 
do not involve any great danger to the health 
of the occupants, for in many cases the final 
drainage from the fixture will renew the seal 
within a short time, but where a loss of seal 
is likely to be of frequent occurrence and not 
readily replaced, or where breaks in the sys- 
tem admit sewer air continually to a building, 
the health of the occupants is subject to th: 
dangers heretofore described. 


Public Control of Plumbing Justifiable 

For the above-mentioned reasons, regula- 
tions governing the installation of plumbing 
have been established by law in many places 
These regulations have been potent in im 
proving living conditions throughout the 
country; in fact, they have even set the 
standards for those places where plumbing 
is not under public control. The knowledge 
now in possession of sanitarians in regard to 
the lessened bacteriological dangers of sewer 
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eads logically to some simplification in 
bing design, but it should not lead to an 
ijonment of practices necessary to protect 
ings against the air of drains, which, in 
‘ion to its possible danger, is offensive to 

he smell. 
he committee believes that good plumbing 
matter which concerns health. Govern- 
nent has the right to protect the people’s 
health, but people also have rights, and plumb- 
ing regulations carried too far are unjust. 
Regulations which will not be supported by 
the courts fully and without question under 
a liberal interpretation of the police power 
may be regarded as unjust. Sanitary science, 
however, must be the guide to justice in this 
matter. The principles of science change as 
knowledge advances, and it is proper, there- 
fore, that plumbing regulations be reviewed 
from time to time and, if necessary, revised. 


Legal Principles 

It is impossible to study the subject of 
plumbing regulation without having a proper 
conception of the common-law principle known 
as “police power,” for, though a part of the 
common law and without absolutely definite 
limits, it can and must control court deci- 
sions, without which plumbing regulations 
would be futile. Attention should be called 
to the fact that this legal term “police power” 
does not mean the power of a policeman. It 
is true that the policeman, with his uniform 
and his stick, is one agency for enforcing 
the “police power,” but plumbing inspectors, 
building inspectors, fire marshals, and health 
officers also act under the same “police power.” 
Police power is that inherent power of gov- 
ernment which protects the people against 
harmful acts of individuals, in so far as mat- 
ters of safety, health, morals, or the like are 
concerned. “Police power” is “community 
power.” Injuries against health come within 
the proper scope of the police power; but acts 
of government to enhance or promote health 
above normal, while laudable and often justi- 
fiable, do not fall within the scope of the police 
‘here is a difference between conferring a 
eneft and preventing an injury, which, 
though difficult to define, is nevertheless real. 
ome of the requirements now generally in- 
led in plumbing codes represent a failure 
nake this distinction properly and cannot 
justified as essential to the protection of 

ie public health from injury. When there is 
dificulty in enforcing such regulations and 
cases are brought into court, it often 
ens that the code requirements are not 
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supported. In this way well-meaning citi- 
zens comply with regulations which cannot 
be enforced upon the unwilling citizen, and 
injustice results. Unfortunately, this situation 
exists to-day. Plumbing regulations, there- 
fore, should be carefully examined in the light 
of modern sanitary science and accepted legal 
principles to determine their legality, keep- 
ing in mind that in so far as they protect the 
human health against injury they are justi- 
fiable, but no farther. It should be observed 
also that legally the police power has to do 
with “health,” not merely the “public health.” 
This is a distinction which even a health offi- 
cer often fails to make. 

The following principles may be considered 
as safe guides in the matter of governmental 
control: 

1. The control of plumbing by government 
is distinctly an act done under the police 
power, because it has to do with protection of 
the health of the people against injury, using 
this term in its broad and popular sense. 

2. This use of the police power resides fun- 
damentally in the state governments, but may 
be and often is delegated to cities, towns, or 
other subdivisions of states. 

3. The police power has not been delegated 
to the Federal Government, except so far as 
needed to carry out certain delegated powers 
(as, for example, quarantine); hence, the 
Federal Government has only advisory pow- 
ers regarding its employment by states. 

4. The use of the police power in plumbing 
regulations is justified on the theory, supported 
by scientific evidence, that the passage of 
rats, cockroaches, water-bugs, and other ver- 
min in and out of drains, or the escape of 
sewage or of air from drains or sewers into 
occupied human dwellings, are menaces to 
health, using this term in its broad and popu- 
lar sense. 

5. Plumbing regulations cannot legally con- 
tain requirements which do not, either directly 
or indirectly, prevent injury to health, safety, 
morals, or the like. No requirements can 
legally be made which have to do merely with 
economies of construction, with benefits to 
the house owner or occupants, or with bene- 
fits to manufacturers, traders, or laborers, 
for the right and only legal use of the police 
power is to protect against injury. 

6. The design of plumbing systems is prop- 
erly within the scope of legal regulation in 
so far as it has to do with the escape of 
solids, liquids, or gases from, or the access 
of vermin and insects to, drains and sewers, 
in such a way as to endanger health, and in 
so far as a safe and adequate supply of water 
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to the fixtures is concerned. 

7. Plumbing materials are properly sub- 
ject to legal regulation in so far as their re- 
liability in preventing dangers to health is 
concerned, looking ahead to a reasonable life 
of the building. 

8. Methods of plumbing construction are 
properly subject to legal regulation in so far 
as they may be necessary to guard against 
danger to health through faulty workman- 
ship. 

9. The control of plumbing by the system 
of permit and inspection and test is a logical 
and apparently a satisfactory way of guard- 
ing against injury to health through faulty 
plumbing; but in view of different conditions 
existing in large and small communities, the 
states should delegate to local communities 
the manner of administering this control. 

10. The system of examining plumbers is 
for the public benefit and should be continued, 
but it might be better for the examining 
authorities to issue certificates of competency 
rather than “licenses.” 

11. The requirement that plumbing work, 
subject to permit and inspection, be done by 
licensed plumbers is justifiable under the 
police power. 

12, Uniformity in methods of plumbing con- 
trol is desirable, as it makes for convenience 
and economy. Uniformity can be secured by 
following models set up by Federal or state 
governments. 

13. Standardization of plumbing designs, so 
far as dimensioning is concerned, standardi- 
zation of plumbing materials, and even stand- 
ardization of code requirements, are for the 
public benefit, rather than for protection 
against injury, and should be brought about 
by agreement and concerted action. They 
cannot be required legally under the police 
power. 

14. As the poli e power resides in state gov- 
ernments and as uniformity in plumbing 
regulation is for the public benefit, it is well 
for all states to have simple, uniform, state- 
wide plumbing regulations alike in essential 
respects, limited to matters which properly 
come within the scope of the police power 
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under a wide range of conditions, with provi- 
sion for permitting local communities to regu- 
late installation and inspection by such meth- 
ods as they see fit to adopt. These may be 
appropriately called “basic plumbing princi- 
ples.” 

15. The residence or dwelling is the basis 
for plumbing codes, because the majority of 
all buildings are of this type. A code appli- 
cable to dwellings is also applicable, although 
not necessarily sufficient, for other classes 
of buildings. Buildings differ as to plumbing 
conditions, so that different regulations for 
different classes of buildings are fully justi- 
fied under the police power. In fact, to ap- 
ply the same regulations to different condi- 
tions; that is, to require practices necessary 
in one case for another case where they are 
not necessary, is an improper use of the police 
power. The fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States provides 
for “equal protection of the law,” but equal 
protection means under like circumstances. 

16. In addition to the basic plumbing prin- 
ciples, it is well for each state to adopt a 
code of plumbing rules conforming substan- 
tially to that hereinafter recommended, which 
has been so drawn that compliance therewith 
will practically assure compliance with the 
basic plumbing principles. 

17. It is a well-established principle in 
drawing specifications for works which in- 
volve operation, that guaranteed results and 
detailed methods of construction should not 
both be specified at the same time. If certain 
guaranteed results are demanded, the con- 
tractor should be allowed some latitude in 
construction, and if detailed methods of con- 
struction are specified, it should be expected 
that the desired results will follow as a mat- 
ter of course. Similarly, if reliance is placed 
on a general code of basic plumbing princi- 
ples, there should obviously be freedom of 
choice as to many details; whereas if cities 
or towns choose to adopt a more rigid and 
detailed set of requirements, compliance with 
them should be regarded as prima facie evi- 
dence that the desired results will be ob- 
tained. 


Continued Gain in Whole-Time County Health Officers 


Sanitation Office of the U. S. Public Health 

Service, there was a net gain of 20 coun- 
ties in the United States having whole-time health 
officers on January 1, 1924, as compared with the 
previous year. The total number of counties or 
districts providing such service for their rural 
sections increased from 109 in 1920, to 161 in 1921, 


A\‘SSasitation ¢ to data obtained by the Rural 


202 in 1922, 230 in 1923, and 250 in 1924. Most 
of the increases during the last year were in states 
in which the respective state health departments, 
with the cooperation of the U. S. Public Health 
Service or the International Health Board, or 
both, were enabled to give encouragement, tech- 
nical advice, and financial assistance to county 
or district health departments. 
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The Effect of Industrial Wastes Upon 


Sewage Problems 


By Langdon Pearse 


Sanitary Engineer, The Sanitary District of Chicago 


ROM the sewage standpoint, the effect 
fF of industrial wastes may be considered 

from several angles: first, the question 
of maintenance of sewers to avoid deposits 
detrimental to structure, and to secure free- 
dom from local nuisance and from explosive 
vases or gases dangerous to workmen in the 
sewers; second, the effect of such wastes upon 
the operation of sewage treatment works 
where such are required; third, the effect of 
such sewage upon the capacity for loading of 
the sewage treatment works. The extent of 
the problem generally requires special in- 
vestigation in each lo- 


ucts works comes into a long outfall sewer, 
where the rich, warm waste mixes with the 
human sewage and travels for a considerable 
distance. A very vigorous decomposition may 
ensue, producing hydrogen sulphide, so that 
odors come up through the manholes at inter- 
vals and occasion complaint. Various reme- 
dies have been suggested, including a thorough 
investigation of preliminary treatment, to- 
gether with the treatment of the waste before 
it leaves the starch works, to learn if the 
decomposition which ensues cannot be kept in 
aerobic lines instead of anaerobic, thereby 

oxidizing the bisul- 





cality, in order to de- 
termine the nature of 
the industry, the 
amount of its waste 
or its liability to acci- 
dental discharge of 
troublesome material. 
The magnitude of the 
industrial waste prob- 
lem in any locality 
will of course depend 
upon the relation of 
the production of in- 
dustry to the human 
population. In_ the 
case of the Sanitary 
District of Chicago, 





More ve See of Wastes duced to sulphides. 


The experience of the writer in con- 
nection with the investigation of waste 
problems in the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago and outlying territory emphasizes 
the need of a thorough study of such 
wastes, their character, composition and 
behavior in the planning of sewage works, 
and shows the value of extended investi- 
gation where such materials have to be 
handled on any large scale. It further 
emphasizes the need of foresight by oper- 
ators of large industries in locating their 
plants where natural resources available 
for dilution will aid in postponing the 
day of complete treatment. 


phites instead of al- 
lowing them to be re- 


The need of such in- 
vestigations may oc- 
cur with other types 
of wastes from beet 
sugar works, tanner- 
ies and the like. 


Effect of Corn Prod- 
ucts Wastes 

In the maintenance 

of sewage treatment 

works, the effect of 

industrial wastes may 








the industrial wastes 

from the packing-houses, the Corn Products 
Refining Company and the tanneries aggre- 
gate easily the equivalent of the wastes from 
12 million people, while the total human 
population approximates 3,200,000. In an- 
other case the effluent from a starch works is 
possibly equivalent to the waste from a popu- 
lation of about 175,000 people, while the 
human population is about 50,000. These are 
perhaps abnormal examples, but indicate the 
extent to which the industrial equivalent popu- 
‘ation may overbalance the human population. 


Effect on Treatment Works 
in the operation of sewers the need of pre- 
inary treatment may arise where a rich 
dustrial waste like that from a corn prod- 


be very obvious where 
such wastes contain 
oil or tar. In the operation of the Des-Plaines 
River sewage treatment works, at times con- 
siderable batches of oil come down. Some 
of this appears to be from garages on the 
drainage area and some has been traced back 
as tar to a factory manufacturing roofing 
paper. In the latter case, much of the mate- 
rial reaching the sewer appears to have come 
through carelessness from handling tank cars 
on a side track, or in emptying tanks. Such 
oils in part float on the surface of the treat- 
ment works and may usually be removed by 
skimming, if need be. It would seem to be 
desirable so far as possible to require such 
material to be retained at the source. The 
inspection of industries and proper regulation 
of discharge afford some relief. 
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In considering the effect of industrial wastes 
upon treatment, the problem for the design- 
ing engineer is largely one as to the effect 
of the waste upon the loading which biological 
filters or activated sludge may carry, as well 
as the effect upon the sludge production in 
tanks or other preliminary treatment; the 
need of preliminary treatment before discharge 
should be studied in relation to the industry. 
In the corn products industry, properly oper- 
ated, there seems to be very little need of any 
screens or even settling, in that such sus- 
pended matter as comes is very finely divided 
and unless coagulated by lime will not deposit 
in sufficient amounts to pay for sedimenta- 
tion. On the other hand, in the handling of 
tannery wastes, the use of both screen and 
sedimentation may be well worth while as a 
preliminary to final treatment, unless the per- 
centage of industrial wastes is very low. The 
effect of the industry upon the sludge produc- 
tion will depend upon the proportion of waste. 
Industries such as glue works and tanneries 
discharge a large amount of spent lime, which 
produces a large volume of sludge. Paper 
mills may discharge quantities of compara- 
tively inert sludge of fibrous character. Other 
industries, like the corn products, discharge 
most of their organic matter in solution or 
very fine suspension, thereby having little 
effect upon preliminary sludge production. 

The effect of the industrial wastes upon the 
biological treatment again depends upon the 
percentage of waste present and its char- 
acter. Some wastes may have a sterilizing 
effect, as was shown by the copper salts pres- 
ent in certain ovtlets of the New Haven sewer 
system in the tests made by Dr. F. W. Mohl- 
man for Professor Winslow in 1918. In other 
cases, the presence of considerable organic 
matter may stimulate bacterial action and un- 
less carefully watched may cause putrefactive 
odors. In the treatment of industrial wastes, 
the value of mixture with human sewage is 
often apparent to properly seed the mixture, 
and in particular in the handling of starch 
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wastes, some of which at the point of orivin 
are often sterile. In the effect upon the load- 
ing, the total amount of organic nitrogen 
present seems to have a bearing which apja- 
rently affects the activated sludge process 
more rapidly than the trickling filter. In the 
tests made at Argo for the Corn Products ke- 
fining Company under a cooperative agree- 
ment with the Sanitary District, Professor 
Bartow, Dr. Mohlman and the writer have 
noted that when the total organic nitrogen of 
the sewage exceeds some 50 p.p.m. there is 
considerable difficulty in operating the ac- 
tivated sludge process without diluting the 
sewage. On the other hand, the sprinkling 
filter continues to function without showing 
like symptoms of distress. 

There appears to be considerable informa- 
tion available on the handling of industrial 
wastes as such in the experimental work by 
the U. S. Public Health Service, by the Sani- 
tary District of Chicago, and by the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health and other state 
agencies. There is, however, a rather meager 
fund of experience available as to the be- 
havior of apparatus in different industries, 
and even fewer data upon the behavior of 
biological process in such circumstances. Fur- 
ther, in the application of sewage treatment 
on municipal problems, the proportion of in- 
dustrial waste has not always been. closely 
estimated, but has to be approximated. Use 
of the more modern methods of sewage analy- 
sis should encourage investigations in this 
field and more complete estimation of the load- 
ing coming from different types of industry 
expressed in oxygen demand per unit of pro- 
duction. With better knowledge of the be- 
havior of biological sewage works based on a 
similar type of test, ix is probable that the 
performance of sewage works can be esti- 
mated much more accurately in the future 
than has been the case in the past. 
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Garbage Collection and Disposal in Dayton, Ohio 


HE garbage of Dayton, Ohio, according to 

the latest annual report of the city, issued 

June, 1924, was removed during the year at 
a total cost of $54,634.40, which is $2,185.45 
greater than the cost for the previous year. For 
this, 416 cars, or 24,370 tons, of garbage was 
collected, which is 17 cars more than was col- 
lected in 1922. The collection cost per ton was 
less for 1923 than for the previous year, being 
$2.24 as against $2.37 per ton. Of the 416 cars, 
355 cars were shipped to the garbage reduction 
plant, and 61 cars hauled to the Workhouse Farm 
Piggery. 


The garbage reduction plant disposed of 17,550 
tons of green during the year. Through 
the reduction of this garbage, 923,565 pounds of 
grease was recovered and 1,155 tons of tankage 
produced. This means that for each and every 
ton of green garbage reduced there were 52.62 
pounds of grease and 131 pounds of tankage re- 
claimed. To cook, press and dry the garbage and 
reclaim the gasoline used, it required 2,638 tons 
of coal, which is a ton of coal for every 6.6 tons 
of green garbage. The gasoline lost in the recov- 
ery of the greases amounted to 9,463 gallons, 
only 0.54 gallon per ton of green garbage. 
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Are You Behind the Movement for 


Adequate Playgrounds? 
If So, How Far Behind? 
By Walter B. Evans 


who are not in full sympathy with the 

movement for better play facilities for 
the children of the nation. There are many 
reasons for this. 

First, the recognition that play is a neces- 
sity to the children—not merely a childish 
desire which may be baffled without harm 
being done. 

Second, that clean, invigorating play devel- 
ops clean, vigorous children; and contrawise 
that alley and street play 
naturally develops minds 
warped by the influences 
of such unwholesome and 
dangerous environments. 


| oa are but few people in these days 


lhird, that juvenile de- 
linquency decreases in di- 
rect ratio to the number 
of supervised and - well- 
equipped playgrounds es- 
tablished, and vanishes 
almost entirely where the 
whole field is covered and 
the program comprehends 
the entire twelve months of the year. 

Fourth, that modern life has given little 
thought to the child. Open spots (natural 
playgrounds) are built upon; large barns are 
replaced by the two-by-twice variety of 
family garages; and home yards have ceased 
to satisfy the child’s craving for play, even 
where yards still exist. 

Fifth, the terrible child mortality list re- 





tary people and that, if we are to hold fast 
to health and strength, we must feature the 
means for keeping them. 

Eighth, that the right kind of play or recrea- 
tion must comprehend both mind and body; 
that play be high-minded and clean; that it 
encourage thoughtfulness and respect for the 
rights of others; that it teach loyalty, obe- 
dience, cooperation, sacrifice, and fair play, 
as well as develop the body through healthful, 
safe, invigorating exercise, and teach co- 
ordination of mind with 
body. 

The full recognition of 
these beneficial results of 
a well-developed play pro- 
gram will remove entirely 
the opposition which now 
exists; and the cost of 
such a program will as- 
sume its place in school, 
city and county budgets, 
as street paving and 
bridge building do at the 
present time. 

The outstanding fact in comparing values, 
as between child life and paving or bridges, 
is that paving or bridges can be replaced at 
an outlay of money, while child life, 
besmirched and turned into wrong channels, 
is a liability on society which millions of 
treasure and years of effort cannot restore. 

What, then, if better play facilities are so 
necessary, should be furnished to insure them? 





ting from compelling children to find their 
fun on the busy thoroughfares. 

Sixth, the significant fact that modern life 
has created modern children who expect and 
demand more and better play facilities. 
enth, that we are fast becoming a seden- 


“sé 


First, play spots must be obtained. School 
yards are usually available, but other spots 
in addition should be secured. 

Second, to secure best results, playgrounds 
should be supervised by competent persons, in 
thorough sympathy with child aspirations and 
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reactions to influences. 


Third, each playground 
should be equipped with 
safe playground apparatus 
of beauty, durability, and 
playability, so that each 
child may find just the 
type of fun he craves. 

Fourth, miscellaneous 
games, other than the use 
of apparatus, should be en- 
couraged. The supervisors should enter into the 
spirit of the game and, by example, show the 
best way to play it. 





Fifth, winter sports should be encouraged. 
These, in brief, are the steps to take. Now, 
any play program requires money—and this is 
the rock upon which many wreck their 
humanitarian projects—but the securing of 
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money, from public finds 
or voluntary contrib. 
tions, is not so difficult. jj 
the right steps are taken 

To sum up, briefly: 
Children must and wil! 
play. Their play will 
grow either good or bad 
men and women. This 
lies in the keeping 0/ the 
adults. 

Tears are shed over young lives which seem 
to have slipped their moorings, but shed tears 
will never replace ruined youth; nor will they 


make impossible the recurrence of such calami- 
ties, unless coupled with a determination to 
stop them by the use of the most effective 
methods of preventing them, among which are 
well-equipped and supervised playgrounds. 


What Is the Thing Yclept Community Spirit? 


ROM time to time we hear mentioned “com- 
munity spirit,” “spirit of progress,” “civic 
pride” and other names. They are, after all, 
one and the same thing. But what is this thing? 

Briefly, it is the thing that caused the city to 
convert the old town pump into a modern water- 
works; the old hose-cart into a modernized and 
motorized fire department; the muddy streets into 
hard-surfaced boulevards; the lanes into beautiful 
streets; the old county court-house into a beauti- 
ful specimen of architecture. 

The old pump may have been good enough for 
the people of its day; the horse and buggy may 
have served its purpose; and the tin dipper may 
have satisfactorily watered thousands of school 
children; but who would like to go back to that 
period? The community spirit has erased the un- 
sightly and unsanitary conditions of a decade ago. 

You may have gone to school and sat on a split- 
log bench, but you would hardly care to have your 
children do that. Why? Because the community 


spirit has moved us to build beautiful schools that 
are attractive, comfortable and convenient. We 
realize that no community can exist long without 
schools in which to train the citizens of coming 
generations. 

Have you ever noticed that almost any man 
will brag about his home town when he is away 
from it? He may be the most devout knocker 
in the city and go out of the way to knock, at 
home, but he’s different when he is in some other 
man’s town. It is that something within us called 
the “community spirit” that brings out this love 
for our home town. 

We would say, then, that community spirit is 
the force within us which builds cities where no 
cities existed before and which day by day im 
proves the city. Where you find the strongest 
community spirit, you will also find the best city 
in which to live, whether it be a small hamlet 
or a giant industrial metropolis. 

—S1oux City Sprrit oF Procress 


The Real Producers of Public Sentiment 


HE wind that fills the sails of yon square- 
rigged ship and carries her so gracefully 
over the billowy deep was not produced on 
board the ship by the captain or the crew, but by 
forces and powers outside and independent of 
both crew and ship. The crew merely set her sails 
gain the power of the wind. So with a political 
party, the politicians merely set their sails to gain 
the power of public sentiment. The forces that 
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produce public opinion are outside and independent 
of political parties. These forces are the educa- 
t‘onal activities of all kinds—they are the real pro- 
ducers of public sentiment, and all progress 's 
due to them, and all honor and credit is due to 
the unselfish souls who carry on the work of de- 
veloping correct thought in the minds of the cit! 
zens of the community. 
—James R. Brown. 
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Civic Cooperation in the International 
Golden Rule Campaign 


By Mabell S. C. Smith 


Last year people in fourteen nations ate the symbolic meal that united 


their thoughts on the Golden Rule. 


This year, on Sunday, December 7, there 


will be twenty-three tongues spoken over the dinner tables of the world. Here 
in the United States, where rests the heaviest responsibility to support the 
children on whom will rest the peace and progress of the Near East of their 
generation, a clear call rings out to every civic organization in the country 
to do its share to make the day successful. 


HE campaign .to interest the United 
States in the observance of Golden Rule 
Sunday for the benefit of the war 
hans maintained by Near East Relief was 
on for the first time in the autumn of 
iy23. Although it covered a period of only 
months, it swept 
the country in a fre- 
markable way. No 
t was more surpris- 
ing than the coopera- 
tion of city officials 

ind civic bodies. 
The plan of observ- 
ance as outlined at a 
gathering of 
the International Near 
East Association was 
the meeting at a com- 
dinner-table all 
over the world of peo- 
ple willing to eat the 
imple foods served 
every day to the chil- 
dren in the Near East 
orphanages and then, 
ith imaginations alive 
to the difference be- 
tween the lot of these 
youngsters 
nd their own sheltered 
little ones, the giving 
thank-offering from their own abundance. 
Such a plan, with its under-suggestion of 
spiritual and material audit, might be sup- 
ed to take with church people and with 
iccustomed to giving to philanthropic 
It did. But it also hit the fancy of 
yriad of people unused to introspection 
the making of donations to foreign needs. 
Of the thousands upon thousands of contribu- 
the Golden Rule fund of Near East 

R 75 per cent were new subscribers. 


Weneva 


non 


ft 1€1 dless 





MAYOR DEVER, OF CHICAGO, SIGNING HIS AP- 
PROVAL OF THE OBSERVANCE OF GOLDEN RULE 
SUNDAY 


Naturally, a big impetus was given to these 
new givers by the endorsement of the coun- 
try’s leaders. President Coolidge sent a letter 
of appreciation. So did the late President 
Wilson, members of the Cabinet, many sena- 
tors, governors and mayors, who expressed 

approval of the plan 

and agreed to eat the 
dinner. Editors, heads 
of Granges, bank presi- 
dents, all influenced 
their constituents to 
make a practical appli- 
cation of the Golden 
Rule. The list of ap- 
proving organizations 
includes groups of such 
hard-headed and sup- 
posedly unemotional 
business men as the 
Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions 
and Civitan Clubs. 
Among the mayors, 

Jacob Thompson of 

Ephraim, Utah, pointed 
‘his appeal to the rep- 

resentatives of civic 

organizations by giv- 
ing his own cheque for 
$5,000. Mayor Sehring 
of Joliet, Ill., Mayor 

Shank of Indianapolis, 
Mayor Morton of Knoxville, Tenn., and 
Mayor Cahill of Watertown, N. Y., issued 
proclamations stating the distress of the chil- 
dren and recommending a day of Golden 
Rule observance by meditation and practice. 
Other city heads, as Mayor Quinn of Louis- 
ville, gave out letters urging the bitter need 
overseas upon the attention of citizens. These 
examples, taken at random, show that the call 
reached all parts of the country. 

Of the thousands of Golden Rule luncheons 
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and dinners eaten for the good cause, many 
were turned into mild festivities. One busi- 
ness men’s luncheon club saved money not 
only on the food but on the service, white 
jackets turning grave merchants into more or 
less skilful waiters. A group of Lions in 
North Carolina “ate hearty” on bread, raisins 
and a glass of water. A Kiwanis club in 
California sold and re-sold a huckleberry pie 
until it netted $60. 

But underneath the gayety lay a profound 


A County Dental 


HE operation of a rural dental clinic ambu- 

lance is a noteworthy addition to the activi- 

ties of the Bureau of Child Hygiene of the 
State Department of Health of New Jersey, of 
which Dr. Julius Levy is consultant. This motor 
vehicle, fully equipped with modern dental appara- 
tus, is sent into outlying communities throughout 
the state to teach oral hygiene and to correct dem 
tal defects among the school children. In this 
work the Bureau has the close cooperation of the 
school authorities. 

Before sending the ambulance into a community, 
the Bureau endeavors to show the need for a pro- 
gram of this kind by medical inspections in the 
public schools and by the follow-up work of the 
child hygiene nurses. Arrangements are then 
made for a demonstration with the ambulance; the 
children are examined, and those who are unable 
otherwise to afford dental service are cared for 
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sympathy for the little children whos 
ing and daily food depend upon the a 


Ous- 


lica- 


tion of the Golden Rule. America say. the 
lives of many thousands of these youn-ster: 
and now is training them for self-support jp 


the lands that have given them shelter. She 
is educating the economic leaders of the future 
She is also doing her part to help on th: 
when the old misunderstandings in the Nea; 
East will give way to a kindly feeling tha: 
will make wars difficult or impossible. 


Udy 


Clinic Ambulance 


at a nominal cost by the clinic dentist. The -, 
sponsibility for the up-keep of the vehicle ang 
the salary of the dentist is assumed by the con 
munity in which the ambulance is operating. Th: 
value of the work accomplished by the traveling 
clinic is recognized by many local dentists, som 
of whom have proved their interest by contribu 
ing dental supplies. 

During the year 1923 the ambulance spent 
entire time among the remote sections of Burling 
ton County, with the exception of a two weeks 
visit to Oceap County. The extent of the servic: 
rendered through the clinic in those two counties 
during the year is shown by the following tabi 


Children 
County Treated Treatments Extract 
ee ee 2,545 1,803 1,062 
i ee ere ee le 85 241 135 














RURAL DENTAL AMBULANCE OPERATED BY THE BUREAU OF CHILD HYGIENE OF THE NEW JERSEY 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


New Water-Supply for Tulsa, Okla. 


N October 19 the last length of concrete pipe 
O was laid in Tulsa’s big Spavinaw pipe line. 
This completes 55% miles of 60- and 54- 
inch concrete conduit from Spavinaw Lake in the 
Ozarks to the storage reservoir outside the city. 
This project, which cost $7,500,000, was finished in 
almost exactly two years from the letting of con- 
tracts. Approximately 50 per cent of the con- 
tract for the manufacture and laying of the con- 
crete pipe has been completed in the last nine 
months, since the time when the Walbridge- 


Aldinger Company abandoned its contract and 
Water Commission took over the work, to 
finished under the direction of its engineer, \\ 
Holway. This part of the work included t 
difficult river crossings, and it was on the ) 
of the Grand River, the most troublesome ot thes 
rivers, that the last pipe was laid. On November 
17 the city expects to celebrate the turning of the 
water into her mains and rejoice in the possessi! 
of one of the best water-supplies in the >ou! 
west. 
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A New Large Municipal Water-Tower 


Details of Steel Structure Just Completed for San Diego, Calif. 


By Allen H. Wright 


NE of the largest elevated tanks ever 

built for municipal service has just 

been finished in San Diego, Calif. The 

nk, which has a capacity of 1,202,000 gal- 

ns, was provided for by a municipal bond 

ie, as its construction was felt to be neces- 

sary to afford sufficient pressure for the ser- 

vice in a section of the city where the eleva- 

tion was such that additional storage under 
pressure was needed. 

The proposals for the work required each 
bidder to furnish complete plans and specifi- 
cations and also required that the height from 
the ground to the bottom of the tank should 
be 50 feet and that the tank should have a 
capacity of at least 1,200,000 gallons. Bids 
were submitted by a number of manufacturers, 
each with a different design. The bid of the 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company was 
accepted, as it was lowest and seemed best 
adapted to local conditions. The tank is 54 
feet in diameter and is 52 feet 3 inches high. 
The tank bottom is 50 feet above ground level, 
and the hemispherical bottom drops 27 feet 
below the balcony. The total height of the 
structure from the top of the foundation to 
the top of the overflow is 127 feet 5% inches. 

The tank is supported by twelve columns, 
each sloping inward slightly to add stability. 
lhe columns are riveted to the tank cylinder 
at the balcony line, and the entire load of 
5,000 tons of water is carried by the twelve 
columns around the perimeter of the tank, 
there being no support directly underneath the 
tank. The large hemispherical bottom, which 
is 54 feet in diameter, hangs from the tank 
shell at the baleony line where the columns 
are connected. Each of the twelve columns 
carries a load of approximately 417 tons of 
water, as well as the weight of the steel and 
wind load. 

Each column is supported by a concrete 
pier 12 feet square at the bottom, 6 feet square 
at the top, and about 9 feet deep. The depth 

variable because of the various depths of 
the hard-pan to which the foundations were 
carried. The twelve piers form a perfect 
circle 61 feet 7% inches in diaméter on cen- 


\bout 400 tons of plates and structural 
es were used in the construction of the 

as well as about 40,000 large rivets, 

13,900 of which went into the hemispherical 

















COMPLETED WATER-TANK AND TOWER, 
DIEGO, CALIF. 


SAN 


bottom. The tank is roofed with 3/16-inch 
steel. In order to eliminate as far as possi- 
ble any chance of settlement in the piers or 
other parts of the structure, extreme care was 
taken in the construction of the foundation, 
especially in the determination of the bearing 
value of the soil. 

The structure in its completed state gives 
the city of San Diego a much needed elevated 
water storage and stands unique in the field 
of municipal water-works storage tanks. The 
contract price for furnishing all materials 
and constructing the tank was $69,150. 





The New Bayshore Boulevard, Tampa 

Tampa, Fia.—When the tropical hurricane of 
October 21, 1921, had passed through Tampa, Fia., 
Bayshore Boulevard, along the unprotected water- 
front, was a tangle of uprooted trees, prone tele- 
phone, electric and trolley poles, twisted wires 
and uptorn pavement, almost impassable even on 
foot. Less than a month later the Tampa Board 
of Trade received the first suggestion of a greater 
and more beautiful Bayshore Boulevard, more 
than a hundred feet wide, with one-way drives, 
with beautifully planted parkways on each side 
of the double street railway tracks, and the whole 
protected by-a wall of reinforced concrete strong 
enough to withstand the most severe attack of 
wind and water. 

Three years have brought the plan to its final 
stages. Contracts have been awarded for the 
dredging preliminary to construction of the sea- 
wall, and the work is under way, to be completed, 
according to estimates, within a year and a half. 

The first suggestion made officially for exten- 
sion of the city’s original concrete sea-wall from 
its termination at South Rome Avenue to Ballast 
Point, a distance of about three miles, was made 
by Alfred W. Perkins, then President of the 
Tampa Board of Trade. At a meeting of the 
board of governors of the Board of Trade held 
on November 9, 1921, less than a month after the 
disastrous storm, Mr. Perkins urged the govern- 
ing body to take up at once plans for constructing 
a solidly built reinforced concrete sea-wall, and 
in connection with it a driveway commensurate 
with the beauty of the magnificent body of water 
it should skirt, and of its wonderful tropical set- 
ting. From that suggestion grew the Board of 
Trade’s sea-wall committee. 

Several years earlier a beginning had been made 
on the beautification of a part of the bay frontage 
in the residential section of Tampa. A concrete 
sea-wall was built along all that was then devel- 
oped of this water-front, with a 50-foot paved 
drive, cement sidewalks, and ornamental electric 
light standards spaced along the wall. Planting 
of the parkways between the sidewalks on the 
property side and the street, however, was not un- 
dertaken systematically, and the heterogeneous, 
hit-or-miss effect usually following individual 
effort resulted. Palms of several varieties, water 
oaks. Australian pines and oaks, a few royal 
poincianas, and even a number of sea grape bushes 
—wild plants native to salt marsh borders in South 
Florida—all were jumbled together in the space 
of less than two miles. Even this ill-chosen mix- 
ture. however, could not destroy the natural beauty 
of the drive. enhanced bv the engineering work 
included in the construction of the sea-wall and 
boulevard, and to-day some of the handsomest 





*See the front cover of this issue. 
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homes and grounds in Tampa fringe this drive 
along the upper portion of the bay.* 

_ The new drive is 137 feet wide from property 
line to sea-wall face. Ample opportunity is 
afforded in this broad stretch for two one-way 
drives with wide parkways on each side, and for 
the double tracks of the electric street railway 
in the center. Full use is to be made of the habit 
of the coconut palm of thriving best when its 
roots can reach salt or brackish water, and scores 
of these graceful trees are to be planted along the 
water frontage, in short rows or in clumps and 
groups. The flame of hibiscus, the orange glow 
of royal poinciana above the finely cut, velvety 
foliage of the tree itself, the azure of plumbago 
the scarlet flash of poinsettia, Florida's most 
gorgeous winter bloom, with long, broad expanses 
of emerald grass, and the blue of Florida skies 
blend in a marvelous picture. 

In all this stretch not a jarring note is to be 
permitted; the contract with owners of property, 
under which the entire project was undertaken and 
is to be carried out, particularly safeguards against 
that. Only such boat-houses and their necessary 
piers are to be built along the sea-wall as wil! 
conform to the general plan. The sea-wal! an: 
the broad boulevard it is to protect are designed 
to follow closely the windings and indentations 
of the shore line. Nor does the plan contemplate 
cuts or fills to hold the driveway down to a cer- 
tain grade, but full advantage is to be taken of tlh 
not numerous gentle rises and dips in a manner 
that will relieve the boulevard of the monotony 
of a dead level. Property fences or walls are not 
to be removed or set back and no frontage is to 
be taken from abutting property for boulevard pur- 
poses. In other words, in return for their signed 
agreement sanctioning the entire project and guar- 
anteeing preservation of the beauty of the new 
Bayshore Boulevard by refraining from erection 
of any unsightly structure along the water front 
age, property owners are insured against encroach- 
ment on their residential ce in the con- 
struction of the boulevard. is is an original 
provision devised by the Board of Trade’s special 
committee and attorneys and the county authori- 
ties for the perpetual protection of property own- 
ers in return for their protection of the water- 
front. 

Provision that not more than thirteen streets 
or avenues shall ever enter the new boulevard, 
and that distances between these avenues shal! be 
not less than a thousand feet, is another safeguard 
designed to preserve the beauty and continuity of 
the whole plan. -Waiting-stations that are to be 
placed by the electric street railway company at 
street intersections are to be of design, materials 
and construction that will harmonize with the 
beauty and dignity of the whole conception. 

Present residential development along the bay- 
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is of a character that assures maintenance 
e highest standards, and this assurance is 
thened by the high and steadily advancing 
of the few remaining parcels of umm- 
{| realty fronting on that portion of the bay 
skirted by the sea-wall and boulevard. 
timately the boulevard is to be linked up with 
er drive that will follow the Hillsborough 
from its mouth to a point many miles up 
winding watercourse. Connecting with this 
are others already built, and still others to 
nstructed, all bordered with palms and oaks 
ines, hibiscus and oleanders and other tropical 
th. Hillsborough County already. has its 
way-beautification commission, organized and 
tioning. Work has been started on the 
ication of several of the county’s most im- 
tant arteries of travel. Beautiful Memorial 
‘levard, built in memory of Tampa’s war 
es, is the charge of the Tampa Rotary Club, 
its length of fourteen miles has been planted 
each side with oleanders and oaks. But of 
» beautification work in the county now un- 
ay none possesses such potentialities of love- 
ss and utility as the new Bayshore Boulevard. 


L. P. DICKIE, 
Managing Secretary, Tampa Board of Trade. 


{ Bond Issue Which Awakened a City 
wroviA, Catir.—This southern California 
of about 11,000 people, largely of the retired THE FALLS IN MONROVIA, CALIF. 


has for most of its thirty-eight years been The water system is municipally owned, and with the 


Sane , * ae ‘ . a completion of the present municipal improvements 
ferent or antagonistic to any comprehensive the water-supply will exceed present demand by 33 
of civic development. About a year ago the per cent 


ed for various public improvements became very 
pparent, and the question of their accomplish- 
t was discussed at a meeting of the Directors 
the Monrovia Chamber of Commerce. As 
pointed out at that time, the average citizen can 
trusted to think right and act right in civic 

if he is shown that he owes a civic duty 
community, and a program of civic educa- 

was decided upon as a necessary step before 





the voters at a special election: new city hall, 
$60,000; water, $180,000; park development, $8o,- 
000; bridge project, $16,000. The Council, amazed 
at first, finally agreed to the entire proposition 
with the exception of the city hall item, which it 
lowered to $50,000. 
be —_ out the plan of civic education, a 
agelbe ae a speakers’ bureau composed of able and public- 
ic any peopeaey Renee ee nial spirited citizens was organized. At every oppor- 
of every civic fraternal social and Seakese tasty these mien spoke before lodge mectings, 
the city. a guunee at tie City Council clubs, etc. carefully explaining the proposed 
the President of the City Planning Cousmie- projects and stressing civic duty. Extensive news- 
vith the President of the Chamber of Com- P#P&r publicity was employed, and in addition 
as Chairman, was first appointed to survey every voter was personally solicited and his atti- 
seoie Gn ? : ; ’ tude on the coming election card-indexed and 
t the city. After two months’ study,  fjeq 
re nendation: we made to the City Council The election over, the town awoke to the fact 
wing bond issues be placed before that all of the bonds had carried, with the excep- 
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tion of the park project, which lost by three 
votes. Determined to carry this item too, the 
Citizens’ Committee initiated a petition for an- 
other election on this project, and at the same time 
undertook to carry a school bond issue for $125,- 
ooo. Both of these items were approved at the 
second election, making a total of $451,000 in 
bonds in a town that had been bond-shy for over 
thirty years. 

With a real community spirit aroused, it was 
not difficult later to put over a drive for $138,000 
for a community hotel and $80,000 for a country 
club. Real estate values are rising, we have 
gained 1,500 population in one year, and new in- 
dustries are being established. 

HARRY F. SCOVILLE, 
City Manager. 


For a Well-shaded Road to Dallas 


DatLtas, Tex.—The members of the Dallas 
Junior Chamber of Commerce during the past two 
years have taken an active interest in beautifying 
the highways leading into the city by planting 
shade trees. At the organization’s second annual 
tree-planting day, held in the early part of this 
year, a group of the members undertook to add 
five hundred American elm trees to the row of 
two hundred and eighty trees planted by the Junior 
Chamber along the Dallas-Fort Worth Pike last 
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for their contribution towards the improven 
of the highway, 
Of the trees planted last year, sixty-seven di: 


as a result, it is believed, of injuries from pass ng 
automobiles. These have been replaced this year 
and we have sought to avoid a recurrence of this 
difficulty by the erection of a large sign on the 


pike giving credit to the Junior Chamber of Com. 
merce for the planting of the trees, and urging 
motorists to keep on the pavement. 

The avenue of trees planted by the Junior Ch 
ber now extends for a distance of three miles. 
the trees having been placed about forty feet 
apart along both sides of the highway. We shal! 
continue this work next year, and in addition 
shall endeavor to arouse the interest of other civi 
organizations in tree planting along the other 
highways of Dallas County. We also plan to seek 
the cooperation of adjoining counties in continuing 
the work on their side of the line. 


THEODORE E. JONES. 
Dallas Junior Chamber of Commer ~ 


Industrial Survey Under Way 
in Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI, On10.—The Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce has retained the Technical Advisory 


Corporation, consulting engineers, of New York 
to conduct an industrial survey of Cincinnati and 


i 


Secretary, 








MEMBERS OF THE DALLAS JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE WHO PLANTED 280 ELM TREES ALONG 
THE DALLAS-FORT WORTH PIKE 


year. These trees, which were all six feet tall 
when planted, will, when fully developed, help 
to make this road one of the most attractive, well 
shaded driveways in the state. 

City Forester W. B. Woodruff and his assistant 
were on hand to supervise the planting and_trim- 
ming of the trees, and County Commissioner 
George W. Ledbetter, who also joined the gather- 
ing, provided the men with the necessary equip- 
ment, including a water-truck for watering the 
trees after planting. In a friendly spirit of rivalry 
the workers vied with each other in the matter of 
speed combined with efficiency, and the entire piece 
of work, which was started at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, was completed within four hours. The 
crowd then left by automobiles en route for the 
little town of Grand Prairie, where a welcome 
chicken dinner, prepared by the women of that 
community, awaited them. Here the workers were 
thanked by a member of the Grand Prairie Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other citizens of the town 





its environs and to prepare a plan for the indus 
trial development of the city. The work has 
already been started and it is expected that it will 
be completed within eight months. 
[he purpose of the survey will be to provide 
a workable method of expanding and controlling 
Cincinnati’s industrial and commercial development 
to the best advantage of her people. To this end 
a detailed study will be made of the following 
tactors: 
History and Geography 
Zone of Influence 
Meteorology 
Natural Resources 
Consuming Power 
Agriculture and Food 
Supply 
Population 
Labor Supply 
Housing 
Living Costs 
Raw Materials 
Imports and Exports 
Capital and Banking 


General Business 
Transportation 

Freight Rates 

Handicaps to Development 
Industrial Advantages 
Present Industries 
Industrial Relations 
Industrial Balance 
Desirable New Industries 
Marketing of Products 
Public Service 

Effect of City Planning 
Competing Cities 
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The results of the studies of the individual fac- 
rs will be coordinatel in a general study of all 
sting conditions and possibilities. The coordi- 
ted study will be the basis of a plan for gen- 
ral industrial development and trade improve- 
ent. This plan will show what should be done 
overcome present handicaps, improve unfavor- 
ble existing conditions, and fully capitalize Cin- 
innati’s advantages and resources. It will show 
hat steps should be taken toward the fullest co- 
yeration on the part of all interested organiza- 
tons: what new industries are needed or can best 
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be supported; what should be done to secure bet- 
ter industrial plants; how Cincinnati’s industrial 
advantages and desires can best be made known 
to the world; and what part the Chamber of Com- 
merce should take toward the creation of a greater, 
better and more prosperous Cincinnati. It will in- 
clude a development program for the guidance of 
the Chamber of Commerce in carrying out its 
work toward these ends, 


WILLIAM C. CULKINS, 
Secretary, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 


How Chambers of Commerce Can Aid 
the Post Office Department 


By Harry S. New 


Postmaster General 


HE notable improvements of recent 
oY years in the postal service throughout 

the United States can be further ad- 
vanced by the cooperation which local cham- 
bers of commerce and other civic organiza- 
tions have it in their power to render to the 
Post Office Department. Here are a few 
suggestions for such aid: 


Early Mailing Campaign 

An extensive effort has been made through- 
out the country to have the public mail early 
and more frequently, to avoid congestion of 
work in post offices at the end of the day. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in getting 
the public to follow this practice, with the re- 
sult that mail has been handled more expedi- 
tiously, often with the saving of an entire day 
in the time required for delivery at destina- 
tion; and the amount of night work at post 
offices has been reduced, with consequent bene- 
fits to postal employees and their families. In 
one post office alone the postmaster was able 
to transfer 56 employees from night work to 
the day crew. By repeated emphasis on the 
importance of early mailing to all concerned, 
local organizations can render an important 
service. 

Hotel Mail 

The traveling public has been noticeably 
benefited by the Department’s instructions for 
the handling of hotel mail. To obviate the 
iormerly haphazard way in which this class 
of mail was handled, we issued detailed instruc. 
tions requiring, among other things, the in- 
spection of hotel mail at least every ten days. 
Postmasters have secured the cooperation of 
hotel managers, and proper systems have beon 
installed in many of the hotels of the country. 


If your local hotels are not up to date in this 
matter, your postmaster will be found ready 
to cooperate to that end. 


Postmasters in Civic Affairs 

Recognizing the importance of the post- 
master in his community, all postmasters have 
been urged to participate in civic affairs as 
a necessary part of their duty as postmasters. 
They have been urged to avail themselves of 
every opportunity to secure the cooperation 
of civic organizations in the observance of 
fundamental principles of mailing and to bring 
the various facilities of the postal service to 
the attention of the public. It is suggested 
that local organizations do not hesitate to ask 
their postmaster for such civic service as he 
may properly render. 


Instruction of School Children 

Postmasters all over the country are con- 
ferring with local school authorities with a 
view to adopting the most effective method of 
instructing school children as to the organiza- 
tion and operation of the postal service. Mov- 
ing-picture films instructing the public as to 
proper methods of addressing mail are avail- 
able for showing in schools and theaters. Have 
your schools and motion-picture houses profited 
by this educational opportunity? 


Combating the Swindling of the Public 
Through the Mails 
An energetic campaign, prosecuted to pro- 
tect the public from the operation of hundreds 
of new and unique swindling schemes, has re- 
sulted in the arrest of a large number of per- 
sons during the present administration, with 
convictions in many instances. While it is 
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impossible to estimate the amount of money 
which would have been collected by these 
fraudulent concerns had they been allowed to 
continue to operate, the magnitude may be 
realized when it is stated that between $75,- 
000,000 and $100,000,000 were mulcted from 
the innocent victims during one year by the 
schemers before their arrest and conviction. 
Chambers of commerce are in a strategic posi- 
tion to learn of fraudulent schemes of this 
kind, and to report them to the post office 
authorities. 


Better Mail Service to Convention Delegates 

Delegates to conventions and other meetings 
are being given better mail service as the re- 
sult of instructions to postmasters to keep 
accurate checks on such assemblies and to 
make unusual efforts to deliver mail to visi- 
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tors attending them. Your local postmas 
should be kept constantly informed in 
vance of the coming of conventions to \ 
city. 


Complaints and Suggestions 

If the postal service in your city is 
wholly satisfactory, the proper procedure 
not merely to grumble about it, but to disci, 
in a friendly spirit, with your local postmaster, 
the improvements desired. You will almos 
certainly find him ready to do what he can 
to meet any reasonable request, or to refer to 
Washington any complaints which are beyond 
his power to remedy. But if this procedure 
does not bring the results desired, the Post- 
master General will give prompt and carefy! 
consideration to any communication which 4 
responsible local organization may send to 
him. 


Fifth Avenue’s Centennial 


IFTH Avenue will be 100 years old in Novem- 
ber. And all New York and the world will 
know it too. 

President Coolidge, Governor Smith and Mayor 
Hylan have accepted honorary chairmanships of 
committees, and the recognition by nation, state 
and city of the centenary of Fifth Avenue’s 
founding stamps this celebration as a great civic 
event. 

The week of November 15 to 22 has been set 
aside to honor Fifth Avenue, which was established 
on the city map on November 1, 1824. The official 
opening of the Avenue was approved at a meet- 
ing of the Common Council of the city of New 
York on September 27, 1824. The avenue ran 
from Art Street, approximately the location of 
the present Washington Square, to 13th Street, 
a distance equal to about six present-day city 
blocks. The metamorphosis of Fifth Avenue from 
a dirt path to a model of civic beauty, the center 
of wealth and fashion, will be revealed in the 
Centennial celebration. There will be an educa- 
tional and inspirational panorama of the Avenue’s 
growth from a short country lane to the magnif- 
icent and stately thoroughfare that it is to-day. 
the show-window of New York, America and the 
world. The shops and great department stores in 
their window and interior displays will mirror 100 
years of the development of art and industry. The 
public and parochial school systems of the city 


will observe the occasion with fitting exercises and 
with essay and poem competitions for which prizes 
are offered by The Fifth Avenue Association. The 
high schools will give pageants depicting the evolu- 
tion of history and tradition, and one of the cen- 
tral features of Centennial Week will be the 
annual dinner of the Association, to be held on 
Thursday, November 20. 

A Centennial Historv is being published under 
the auspices of The Fifth Avenue Association, to 
trace the 100 vears of Fifth Avenue’s development 
The cover design was selected in an international 
prize competition, and the book itself will portray 
in text and pictures an accurate and complete rec 
ord of the Avenue’s colorful history. The Cen 
tennial volume will show for the first time how 
the expansion from a rural highway to a national 
symbol has been shaped and conditioned by civi 
interest, expressed through organized effort, an: 
that the constructive influences that have made th 
new Fifth Avenue were centralized in The Fift! 
Avenue Association formed in 1907, at a time 
when destructive forces were without a chec'! 
either in law or in public opinion. The recor! 
shows that with organized vigilance and civi 
effort, any city or community can play a large 
part in shaping its own character and in pro- 
moting its own development. 

WILLIAM J. PEDRICK 


General Manager, the Fifth Avenue Association, Inc 


County Grants 675 Acres to City for Public Playground 


HE city of Savannah, Ga., will shortly ac- 
quire through an indefinite grant and with- 
out cost, 675 acres of land within a mile of 
the city limits to be developed into a public play- 
ground. The land is being turned over to the city 
by the county of Chatham for the express pur- 
pose of golf course and other recreational develop- 
ments. The stipulation by the county is that the 
city of Savannah, in return for receiving the land 
gratis, shall bear the expense of improving the 
land and shall keep up the recreational features 
from year to year. 
Four 18-hole golf courses are projected on this 


land, the first one to be ready within a year. Other 
features will include a public park of 90 acres 
polo field, tennis courts, baseball grounds and race- 
track. This development, which will require about 
three years for completion, will give Savannah one 
of the finest and largest recreational centers in 
the South, and will offer special attractions to 
tourists and other visitors. The project was started 
last spring by the Savannah Board of Trade, and 
received the immediate cooperation of. county and 
city authorities. 
NELSON T. STEPHENS, 


Secretary, Department of Publicity, Savannah Board 
of Trade, 
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Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 


7 City’s Legal Rights and Duties 


a 


Purposes for Which the City Taxing Power 
May Be Used 


6 HE power of taxation is one of the 
highest attributes of sovereignty,” 
declared the Indiana Supreme Court 
the case of Hart vs. Smith, 64 Northeastern 
kepotter, 681. As such it ordinarily vests in 
the state legislature. A city has no right to 
levy and collect a tax except as authorized 
by the legislature. It has no powers except- 
ing those given by statute or charter, in ex- 
press terms or by necessary implication, in aid 
f express powers. (North Carolina Supreme 
Court in the case of Edgerton vs. Goldsboro 
Water Company, 35 Southeastern Reporter, 
242.) 

In the last cited case, it was held that, 
although authorized by its charter to provide 
water for its inhabitants, the cost was not a 
“necessary expense,” within the meaning of 
i clause of the local constitution, prohibiting 
a city from levying taxes without assent of a 
majority of the qualified electors, excepting 
lor necessary expenses, 

\n official syllabus by the Georgia Supreme 

Court reads: 
“Municipal corporations can levy no tax, gen- 
eral or special, upon the inhabitants of the mu- 
icipality or upon the property therein, unless the 
power to do so be plainly and unmistakably con- 
ferred upon them by the state. The bur- 
den is upon every political division of the state, 
vhich demands taxes from the people, to show 
the authority to exercise it in the manner in which 
it has been imposed.” 

Referring to a statutory limitation upon the 
powers of Illinois cities, the Supreme Court 

that state said in the case of People vs. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Company, 
;s Northeastern Reporter, 127: 

\ city can levy no tax except by virtue of a 
‘ute. Every tax which the city council is au- 
ized by law to levy is for some specific pur- 
and section 1 of article 8, which contains 
limitation, requires the ordinance making the 
to specify in detail the purpose for which 


ppropriations are made and the amount ap- 
iated for each purpose.” 


course, power to tax may be conferred 


directly upon cities by constitutional pro- 
vision. What has been said above presupposes 
existence of the ordinary situation, where all 
taxing and legislative powers have been con- 
ferred primarily upon the state legislature. 
To illustrate, it was held by the California 
Supreme Court in the case of Security Sav- 
ings Bank vs. Hinton, 32 Pacific Reporter, 3, 
that a constitutional provision enabling cer- 
tain cities to adopt home-rule charters, vested 
in such cities, by necessary implication, the 
taxing power essential to municipal existence. 
On the other hand, it was ruled by the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court in the case of State vs. 
Van Every, 75 Missouri Reports, 530, that a 
constitutional provision, limiting municipal 
tax rates, conferred no taxing powers on 
cities and towns. It merely operated to limit 
exercise of such powers conferred by legis- 
lative act. 

In the case of Lowell vs. Boston, 111 
Massachusetts. Reports, 454, the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Judicial Court applied the now 
well-settled principle that only a public pur- 
pose will support the power of taxation by a 
municipality, despite attempt by the state leg- 
islature to confer broader power. In that 
case it was decided that defendant city could 
not bond itself to provide loans for rebuild- 
ing privately owned structures destroyed in 
the fire of 1872. The Court said: 

“To justify any exercise of the power requires 
that the expenditure which it is intended to meet 
shall be for some public service, or some object 
which concerns the public welfare. The promo- 
tion of the individual, either in respect of prop- 
erty or business, although it may result inci- 
dentally in the advancement of the public welfare, 
is, in its essential character, a private, and not 
a public object. However certain and great the 
resulting good to the general public, it does not, 
by reason of its comparative importance, cease 
to be incidental. The incidental advantage to the 
public or to the state which results from the 
promotion of private interests and the prosperity 
of private enterprises or business does not justify 
their aid by the use of public money raised by 
taxation, or for which taxation may become neces- 
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The Most Efficient Power Known 


HOLT TRACK LINK 


The track shoe and rails 
are an integral casting 
of specified analysis, 
high carbon cast steel. 
They are subjected to 
heat treatments in the 
Holt plant under the 
control of experienced 
workmen, to refine the 
structure of the metal 
and to increase the ten- 
sile strength and hard- 
ness value. The track 
links are subjected to 
two heat treatments. 
Upon completion of the 
last operation the physic- 
al values are as follows: 
Tensile strength (as 
cast), 50,000 lbs.; (after 
Holt Heat Treatment), 
150,000 lbs. Sclerescope 
hardness (as cast), 30 
lbs.; (after Holt eat 
Treatment), 40 to 50 lbs. 
Superior material and 
the longest life tracks 
are obtained from the 
use of correct steel cast- 
ings, correctly heat 
treated. Holt Heat Treat- 
ment triples the original 
strength and increases 
the hardness about one 
and one-half times. 


At Wanaque, the New Jersey Water Commission is converting 
2300 acres of timberland and meadow into a reservoir to pro- 
vide a 28 billion gallon water supply for the manufacturing 
districts surrounding Newark. 


On this engineering project, involving the moving of over 2 
million yards of earth and the construction of 6 huge dams, only 
the most dependable machinery could be safely employed by 
the contractors, Clifford E. MacEvoy Company. 


After long investigation a fleet of “Caterpillar” tractors were 
selected for important phases of land clearing and earth moving 
work; and following months of constant service, Mr. MacEvoy 
says: “The ‘Caterpillar’ is unquestionably the most efficient 
and economical power I have ever known.” 


Every engineer, contractor and road official should investigate 
“Caterpillars” in the field; and their records of economy and 
long service. Write us for the facts. 


The 2-ton handles all the lighter jobs. The 5-ton pulls a blade, 
a subgrader, light scarifier or other tools. The 10-ton handles 
the largest grader and puts up the biggest daily yardages; it 
has maximum power for every tractive job. 


Send for our illustrated booklet. 


The Nation’s Road Maker 


There is but one “Caterpillar” —Holkt builds it. 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO., Ine. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Eastern Division: 250 W. 54th Street, New York 





When writing to Advertisers please mention THe American Crty—Thank you. 








It is the essential character of the direct 
ct of the expenditure which must determine 
validity, as justifying a tax, and not the mag- 
de of the interests to be affected, nor the de- 
e to which the genéfal advantage of the com- 
munity, and thus the public welfare, may be 
jnimately benefited by their promotion. The 
»yower of the government, thus constituted, to 
vect the individual in his private rights of prop- 
erty, whether by exacting contributions to the 
ceneral means, or by_ sequestration of specific 
property, is confined, yby, obvious implication as 
well as by express terms, to purposes and objects 

e which the government was established to 
promote, to wit, public uses and the public ser- 
vice. This power, when exercised in one form, 

taxation; in the other, is designated as the 

1t of eminent domain. The two are diverse in 


respect of the occasion and mode of exercise, but, 


identical in their source, to wit, the necessities of 
organized society, and in the end by which alone 
the exercise of either can be justified, to wit, 
some public service or use. It is due to their 
identity in these respects that the two powers, 
otherwise so unlike, are associated together in 
the same article.” 


Following the limitation laid down by the 
Massachusetts court, the North Dakota Su- 
preme Court ruled in the case of Manning 
vs. City of Devils Lake, 99 Northeastern Re- 
porter, 51, that defendant city could not utilize 
the taxing power to provide a bridge for the 
convenience of inhabitants of a district lying 
outside the municipal borders, although that 
would promote the commercial interests of 
the city. 

July 29, 1924, the Oregon Supreme Court 
handed down a decision (Capen vs. City of 
Portland, 228 Pacific Reporter, 105) which 
indicates the full lengths to which the courts 
have gone in upholding taxable purposes. In 
that case it was decided that golf links con- 
stituted such “public utility” as to authorize 
a bond issue, under charter authority, although 
stress was laid by the Court on the point that 
the bonds were to be paid, not through public 
taxation, but through fees collected from those 
using the links. The Court said: 

“We find in the text-books no exact definition 
f a public utility; in fact, it would be very 
(iffeult to construct a definition that would fit 


every conceivable case. It has been frequently 
eld that the words ‘public utility’ are synonymous 
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with ‘public use.’ In 19 R. C. L. p. 721, 
defining the powers of municipal corporations, the 
following language is used: 

“*Municipal corporations are not limited to 
providing tor the material necessities of their 
citizens. Under legislative authority, they may 
minister to their comfort, health, pleasure, or 
education. They are not limited to policing the 
city, to paving the streets, to providing tf With 
light, water, sewers, docks, and markets. The 
power of cities and towns to maintain institutions 
which educate and instruct as well as piease and 
amuse their inhabitants, such as litraries and 
botanical and zoological gardens, is unquescioned. 
So also the public tunds may be expended in pro- 
viding an exhibit at a fair or exposition. ‘he 
reasonable use of public money for memorial 
halls, monuments, statues, gates or archways, 
celebrations, the publication of town histories, 
parks, roads leading to natural scenery, decora- 
tions upon public buildings, or other public orna- 
ments or embellishments, designed merely to pro- 
mote the general welfare, either by providing fresh 
air or recreat:on, or by educating the public taste, 
or by inspiring sentiments of patriotism, or of 
respect for the memory of worthy individuals, 
has received such general sanction that there can 
be no doubt that municipal corporations may be 
constitutionally authorized to expend money raised 
by taxation for such purposes. The trend of 
authority, in more recent years, has been in the 
direction of permitting municipalities a wider 
range in undertakings to promote the public wel- 
fare or enjoyment. Thus the appropriation of 
money for public concerts has been held to be 
proper. So, too, the erection of an auditorium 
has been regarded as properly falling within the 
purposes for which a municipality may provide. 
Generally speaking, anything calculated to pro- 
mote the education, the recreation or the pleasure 
of the public is to be included within the legiti- 
mate domain of public purposes, and on this 
ground it has even been held that authority to 
erect and conduct an opera house may be con- 
ferred upon a municipal corporation.’ : 


“It has been held that sewers, parks, street rail- 
way systems, fuel yards, auditoriums, and ceme- 
teries are public utilities, and, following the gen- 
eral trend of later authorities, we are of the 
opinion that a golf links, while it is a compara- 
tively new form of recreation here, comes within 
the reasoning of the decisions in the matters above 
referred to. The intention in the present case is 
to furnish a means of recreation for the public 
for which the city is in no wise liable, as it is 
provided in the contract that the bonds to be issued 
pursuant thereto shall be paid from the proceeds 
of fees to be collected from golf players and 
from no other fund.” 


Building the Future City 


ONING is a first essential to the securing of 
a measure of orderliness in the building of 

i city The common sense of the average 
leads to a degree of order in the home, 

ore and the factory that is all but lacking 
the life and work of the community as a whole. 
* want of a well-considered plan of building 
lopment, each man builds without reference 
~ neighbor. The result is chaotic. Haphaz- 
ard crowth is inefficient, wasteful and ugly. Why 
‘ot use the same forethought and care in the 


building of our community home that each man 
uses in the building of his individual home or fac- 
tory? Zoning is the direction of building de- 
velopment along orderly and well-considered lines 
of city growth. On the economic side, zoning 
means increased industrial efficiency and the pre- 
vention of enormous waste. On the human side, 
zoning means better homes and an increase of 
health, comfort and happiness for all the people. 

—From the Zone Plan for Cranston, R. L., by 
Robert Whitten, Cleveland. 
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Daily shifts of 24 hours are not uncommon occurrences for these Autocars, owned 
by the Borough of Rutherford, N. J. 


Zigzagging 


another Autocar short wheelbase advantage 


ECAUSE the short wheelbase of 
Autocars enables them to zigzag 
back and forth across the street, and 
in this way collect the refuse on both 
sides of the street, the Borough of 
Rutherford, N. J., finds them particu- 
larly well fitted for the collection of 
ashes and refuse. They do away with 
the necessity of working down on one 
side and then coming back on the 
other; or of having the men carry the 
ashes across the street. 


The Borough of Rutherford bought 
their first Autocar eight years ago, 
and it is still doing its regular turn. 
They now own four Autocars, three 
of which are 4-cylinder, 2 to 3 ton 
models. 


Mr. Fred Hackenberg, who is in 
charge of all the Borough’s equip- 


ment, uses these Autocars for prac- 


Send with your Letterhead 





THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 
Box 2002, Ardmore, Pa. 





Without obligation, please send me 
|_| Autocar gas truck book. 
_] Autocar electric truck book. 


tically every kind of municipal work 
—collection of ashes, garbage and 
refuse; road repairs; street cleaning; 
and in the winter time, with plow 
attachment, for snow removal work. 
It is not unusual for these trucks to 
be on the job 24 hours a day, working 
with a snow plow all night, and then 
going on the regular garbage work in 
the morning. 


Mr. Hackenberg says that Autocar 
short wheelbase saves trouble on the 
road to the dumps out on the Jersey 
meadows, over a particularly bad and 
narrow road. Out at the end, where 
there is only a very narrow space for 
turning around, it is no uncommon 
thing for longer wheelbase trucks to 
overrun the bank and wait for one of 
the Autocars to come along and haul 
them out. 


The Autocar Company 


ESTABLISHED 1697 
Ardmore, Pa. 


Branches in 46 Cities 


Autocar 


GAS and electric trucks 
ome OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 
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insurance rates are 7 resulting from 
the new service which the National Fire Pro- 
. ction Association is rendering to municipalities 
through its recently appointed field secretary, Percy 
lugbee. The value of this work is indicated by 
following paragraphs from the Concord 

\ H.) Monitor-Patriot for September 25, 1924, 
-ommenting on a report made by Mr. Bugbee to a 

| fire prevention committee : ‘ 

\lr. Bugbee gave the committee credit for 
-complishing much when it secured the passage 
.{ the new building code, which he termed as very 
cood, though he thinks it might be improved in 
ome points. The most obvious deficiency, he said, 
was the ancient fire-alarm system on which Con- 
cord relies. Only yesterday, he said, he found 
one circuit out of order. The boxes are not 
numerous enough, he thinks. To forestall argu- 
ment to the effect that the system has worked, 
he recalled the fire at Montpelier, Vt., last winter 
in which seven people lost their lives partly be- 
cause the alarm did not sound and few firemen 
responded. Mr. Bugbee praised Chief Green for 
his watchfulness in keeping the fire-alarm system 
in the best shape possible and said this vigilance 
had undoubtedly saved both life and property. 

The inspector declared that Concord’s record 
of chimney fires was a disgrace, noting that two- 
thirds of the fires in 1923 were from this cause. 
The immediate damage to property was not great, 
he admitted, but he pointed out that every call 
cost the city money and left the remainder of the 
city with less protection. The frequency of these 
‘res he blamed on the citizens, saying that they 
were caused by hot fires where the chimneys had 
not been cleaned of inflammable soot for years. 
lle urged a campaign fire prevention week, to the 


P*nowrance efforts to reduce fire losses and 


the 


Reciprocity in Fire Fighting 


ARGE fires, even conflagrations, are just as 

apt to develop in small communities as in 

larger cities; in fact, the records will prob- 
ably show that the majority of the serious con- 
flagrations during the past decade have visited 
towns and cities of modest size. 

The reason for this is quite obvious. No city 
is so small that it hasn’t enough buildings to fur- 
nish fuel for a conflagration. On the other hand, 
the average small community is not in a financial 
position to maintain the reserve of men, apparatus 
and equipment adequate to combat large fires. A 
threatening blaze in a large city will bring into 
play ten trucks and a hundred men. There is per- 
haps not a single city of the population of 25,000 
in the country which has ten trucks and a hun- 
dred men in its service. The consequence is that 
such fires, which are easily controlled in the 
larger cities, get out of control in the smaller 
cities and gather the proportions of a conflagra- 
tion. The further result is (and the statistics will 
bear us out in this) that the per capita fire loss 
in the smaller communities of the country is vastly 
larger than in the larger cities. é : 

Of course, if the smaller communities are to 
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Removing the Causes of High Insurance Rates 


end that all Concord chimneys be cleaned. 
The fire department needs more permanent men, 
the inspector averred. There are at present only 
sixteen permanent men, hardly enough to furnish 
drivers for the various pieces of equipment. He 
also declared that the city needs an aerial ladder 
for complete protection in the business district, 
present equipment being insufficient to handle fires 
properly in some of Concord’s business buildings. 
Mr. Bugbee had nothing but praise for the work 
of Inspector Downing, with whom he went through 
the business district. He said the inspector evi- 
dently had the hearty cooperation of landlords, 
and essed the hope that Concord might see 


fit to nd his territory to include the residential 
sections “of the city. He also praised the city 
collectiom, system as very efficient. 

He that boiler rooms in down-town blocks 


were in no case properly protected. They should, 
he said, have metal sheathing and fire-doors. This 
condition will be cared for in new construction by 
the terms of the building code, but the code does 
not remedy the situation as at present. In fact, 
it will be years, he said, before the full benefits 
of the building code will become evident. 

Exit conditions Mr. Bugbee found wretched. 
The matter of exits, he pointed out, was directly 
concerned with the possibility of loss of life. 
He cited many instances on Main Street where 
exits were insufficient and said that Sre-escapes 
were largely a delusion on these buildings be- 
cause there was no wire-glass protection where 
they went by windows. He also said that pre- 
cautions in paint and oil stores were far from 
up to date. 

In conclusion, he said an inspection of the school 
buildings revealed very good fire protection, a 
situation he has not found in most cities. 


Among Small Communities 


be protected against ungovernable conflagrations, 
some arrangement must be worked out by which 
the reserve fire-fighting strength of these small 
centers of population can be increased without 
bankrupting the municipal treasuries. 

In the more populous sections of the nation, 
where small cities abound side by side, this re- 
serve can be easily provided through reciprocity. 
The fire department of each town in the cluster 
becomes the reserve of the fie departments of 
the neighboring towns. The principle of reciprocity 
has not been worked out as completely as it should 
be. There ought to be specific agreements between 
groups of communities by which each may feel 
free to call on the other and each will know for 
a certainty what it may confidently expect from 
each other. There ought to be a feeling that the 
aggregate fire-fighting facilities of the area are 
pooled and can be quickly diverted to any point 
of grave danger. 





From a rerort on Oreanization of the Smaller Fire 
Department, by a committee of the. International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Engineers, presented at the 1924 con- 
vention, at Buffalo; Chief A. L. Duckett of Asheville, 
N, C., Chairman. 
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Moving Snow in 35 States 


Baker Snow Plows are used by cities and 
counties in the thirty-five states where snow 
fall is a factor. It is easy to see why Baker 
Snow Plows are chosen for this important 
work. Fifteen years of snow plow building 
has put into Baker Snow Plows the qual- 
ities that only long experience can furnish. 





For Motor Trucks ana Tractors Your tractor or standard motor truck can be 
fitted to Baker Plows at a nominal cost 
a without drilling or machine work giving 
‘*v’? Snow Plows for you snow moving units that will save many 
Motor Trucks P . . 
Blade Snow Plows for times their cost in a single snow storm. 
ee iliiie: tine Remember Baker Snow Plows are kept up- 
e Fordson apt to-the-minute with every improvement 
—<" which has been proven practical. 
**v’’ Snow Plows for 
Tractors 


Send for our big Snow Plow Catalog. 





The Baker Mfg. Company 


503 Stanford Avenue, Springfield, Illinois 
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Prepared by Frank B. Williams 


Author of “The Law of City Planning and Zoning” 


the Zoning Committee of New York (233 Broadway), and from other sources 
information, Mr. Williams may be addressed in care of 
Tre American City Macazine, 448 Fourth Avenue, New York 


From data collected 


For fu 
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Notes 





Recent Zoning Ordinances 
RuRLINGAME, Catir.—Ordinance, September 12, 


I 
K Jaan Ciry, Kans.—Ordinance, August, 1924 
New York, N. Y.—Revised resolution, October 
, 102 
este No Y.—Ordinance, October 1, 1924 

The New York City zoning resolution was re- 
vised on account of the fact that the zoning maps 
needed revision to conform to such changes in the 
street system as have been made subsequent to 
the adoption of the original resolution in 1916. 
The amended resolution makes the necessary 
changes in the maps, modifies certain of the sym- 
hols and rules used to fix the character and bound- 
ary of specified districts, changes the wording of 
the resolution itself to conform to the changes 
in the maps, and strikes out obsolete matter re- 
lating to conditions just after the resolution was 
first passed. Otherwise: the resolution is un- 
changed. 

Recent Zoning Decisions 

Int1nors.—Superior Court of Cook County. 
Two cases involving the validity of provisions of 
the Evanston zoning ordinance were recently 
decided, in this court, by Judge Oscar Hebel. 
They were brought by a property owner by the 
name of Deynzer. One involved the constitution- 
lity and reasonableness of a residential regula- 
tion upon a corner lot in an undeveloped outlying 
section of the city, while the other involved the 
reasonableness and constitutionality of a private 
dwelling restriction prohibiting the erection of 
an apartment house on Lake Shore property 
along Sheridan Road. 

The Judge sustained the ordinance on the 
ground that it was not, in anv event. clearly in 
conflict with either the Constitution or the enabling 
ict. The Court stated that he thought the statute 
a proper exercise of the police power, and that 
he could not substitute his opinion as to the pro- 
priety of placing given property in certain zones, 
against that of the Zoning Commission. unless the 
zoning was so unreasonable as to shock the con- 
science of the Court. 

Marytanp.—State ex rel. Mayor and City Coun- 
cil of City of Baltimore v. Rutherford, Court of 
Appeals, March 5, 1924. Where a zoning ordi- 
nance provided that on appeal from the Board of 
Zoning Appeals to the City Court the latter should 
hear the case de movo, and contained no pro- 
hibition of a jury trial, the granting of a jury 
trial was not error. 

If there are no questions of fact which can 
properly be submitted to it, nevertheless the pres- 
ence of the jury could not be harmful, as the 
Court could direct their verdict. 

New Jersey.—Ingersoll, Relator, v. Village of 
‘outh Orange; Supreme Court. In an applica- 

for mandamus to show cause why the build- 
ing inspector should not be required to permit 


the erection of a three-story apartment for the 
accommodation of seventeen families in a district 
zoned against apartment houses, the Court stated 
that, on these facts alone, the provision forbid- 
ding apartment houses was clearly void under 
the Nutley case. The record, however, contained 
the following stipulation : 

“It is admitted that the authorities would testify 
that the village has not sufficient fire facilities to 
adequately take care of apartment houses in the 
event of fire. It is further admitted, however, 
that there are at the present time three apartment 
houses existing in the said village, which were 
constructed before the so-called.zoning law was 
passed by the State Legislature. 

The introduction of this provision, presenting 
a situation of public necessity upon which it is 
argued the inherent police power of the munici- 
pality for the general welfare may be invoked, 
as a superadded power to the legislative zoning 
concession, in the opinion of the Court, injected 
into the case a new feature which has not been 
considered by the Appellate Court. For that 
reason the Court allowed an alternative writ of 
mandamus, with pleadings so framed as to raise 
the point in the upper Court. 

Ee eee State ex rel, The Jersey Land 
Co. v. Scott, Building Inspector of City of East 
Orange, Supreme Court, May Term, 1924. Man- 
damus to compel the issuance of a building permit 
for the erection of a four-story brick building to 
be occupied by twenty-four families and a janitor 
in a district in which under the zoning ordinance 
the erection of such an apartment house was for- 
bidden. Application to the City Council to change 
the zone rule affecting the relator, was made and 
denied. The ordinance provides for a zoning 
board of appeals with power in a specific case to 
vary the application of the ordinance in harmony 
with its general purpose, so that public health, 
etc., may be secured and substantial justice done. 
The relator did not apply to the board. Held, in 
accordance with the Nutley case, that the apart- 
ment house, being recognized by law as a neces- 
sary method of meeting social congestion in cities, 
and found in large numbers in cities, such a 
structure should be permitted in the district in 
question. 

New Yorx.—Application of Berman and 
Simon for Mandamus against Burden, Building 
Inspector of City of Mount Vernon; Supreme 
Court, Westchester County, August 14, 1924. The 
zoning ordinance of the city forbids an entrance 
or exit to a garage for more than five vehicles 
within fifty feet of a residence “A” or “B” dis- 
trict. Held, that the provision of the ordinance 
is unlawfully and unjustly: discriminatory against 
the garage business, and void: for other forms 
of business which might be equally annoying to a 
neighbor in such districts are permitted to have 
such exits, while garages cannot have them. The 
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B-G Snow Loader at work for the Ottawa 
z lectric Railway, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


the cost of being snow-bound 


During the winter of 1918 a single snow 
storm cost the down-town merchants of 
Chicago approximately twenty million 
dollars. For a week traffic was so handicap- 
ped that business fell off to an alarming 
minimum. 


In addition to business losses there are 
others which concern every resident—traffic 
tieups, inadequate transportation, lost time 
and slow deliveries. Often too, heavy snows 
prevent fire equipment from answering calls 
promptly, which greatly increases fire 
dangers. 

Many cities are insuring themselves, their 
transportation, their business and their in- 
habitants from such extreme losses and 
dangers by equipping with Barber-Greene 
Snow-Loaders. They are finding that one 
Barber-Greene will replace from fifty to two 
hundred shovelers—that it will work night 
and day until its job is completed—that it 
can clear away snow faster and cheaper 
than any other method. 


In Boston, a Barber-Greene Snow-Loader 
worked continuously for112 hours. Thecosts 


BARBER 


Portable Belt Conveyors 





for this Barber-Greene snow-removal were 
but .076 cents per yard while the costs for 
shovel-removal amounted to .473 cents per 
yard—six times the cost of the Barber- 
Greene method. 


The South Park Commissioners of Chicago 
find that their Barber-Greenes remove snow 
forty-eight times faster than shovel laborers. 


The smaller and medium sized towns as well 
as the largest cities can afford to use the 
Barber-Greene to fight snow. When winter 
dangers have passed the Barber-Greene can 
be converted into a self-feeding bucket- 
loader. In this capacity it is an efficient and 
speedy handler of materials, capable of per- 
forming many of the odd jobs that are 
found in every town. 


Our recent booklet, “‘Snow Insurance, 
should prove of value to every person who 
is interested in insuring his town against the 
extreme losses that snow might cause dur- 
ing the coming winter. It shows how many 
cities throughout the country, are success- 
fully fighting snow the Barber-Greene way. 
Send for a copy. 


” 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY-— Representatives in Fifty Cities—515 W. Park Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


GREENE 


Self FeedingBucket Loader 


. Automatic Ditch Diggers wy Snow Loaders . . . . Coal Feeders 
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ng ordinance as a whole is not condemned, 
only the provision in question. : 
cople v. Walsh, Supreme Court, Kings County, 
rted in New York Law Journal Uctober 11, 
\, p. 175. The opinion in part follows: 
The relator seeks to review the decision of 
Board of Appeals, which has reversed an order 
the Superintendent of Buildings, and permits 
~ owner of land on Bedford Avenue to place a 
public garage on his property. The piots on both 
Jes of this property are used for business pur- 
poses. There 1s a public garage on the north and 
, ulling station on tne south, that being the corner 
property. The property in question 1s situated 
partly im a residence district and partly in a busi- 
ness district, the zoning line passing through about 
the center of the property; so that we have a 
situation where there 1s business on each side of 
the property, while the property itself is partly 
in one zone and partly in another. * * * The 
property thus located between two business proper- 
ties occupied by buildings of a like character is 
naturally a business property. It is doubtful in 
the extreme whether any builder or owner would 
erect a private residence on property between a 
garage and an automobile service station. * * * 
| do not find that there was an arbitrary exercise 
of authority by the Board of Appeals. The Board 
in this case acted within their authority, and their 
determination in view of the existing conditions 
was proper. The relator urges that the Board of 
Appeals made a previous decision affecting a part 
of the premises, which was final. The appeal in 
this matter came before the Board as a direct 
appeal, and was not a motion to reopen or rehear 
a proceeding already determined. There can be 
no restriction placed on the Board to hear and 
determine a case on its merits because of another 
ruling of the Board affecting a part of the prem- 
ises, raised at another time. The conditions may 
have been very different at that time. The entire 
space between the two automobile accessory sta- 
tions was not under consideration on that appeal. 
The motion for the writ must be denied.” 
Outo.—Kahn Bros. Co. v. City of Youngstown, 
Common Pleas Court of Mahoney County, re- 
ported in 25 Ohio Nisi Prius Reports, New Series, 
p. 31; also in 22 Ohio Law Bulletin June 16, 1924, 
Vo, 13. This case mentioned in the September 


“Notes” has been reversed on appeal and is on 
its way to the highest court of the state. 

The Cleveland papers state that suit has been 
begun in the Federal Court by Charles M. Dennett, 
to test the validity of the provision of the zoning 
ordinance forbidding the erection of apartment 
houses on Edgewater Drive. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Appeal of Armstrong from 
Board of Appeals, No. 1503, October Term, 1924. 
The lot in question is in a district in which the 
zoning ordinance forbids the erection of a three- 
tamily dwelling. (On the property immediately ad- 
joining to the north there are two rows ot wiree 
dwellings each; on the opposite side there are 
rows of smaller dwellings erected on lots of sess 
area that that of the applicant. The Board, being 
of opinion that it would be impossible to develop 
the lot absolutely in conformity with the ordi- 
nance and that the properties on the other side 
of the street, objecting, would be little, if any, 
affected by the building of a three- rather than 
a two-family dwelling, allowed the three-family 
structure as a variance to section 9 of the ordi- 
nance on the ground that there were practical diffi- 
culties or unnecessary hardships in carrying out 
the strict letter of the ordinance. The Court 
therefore dismissed the appeal, stating that the 
question was not what the Court might have 
thought proper to do itself if the matter had come 
originally before it but whether the Board had 
exceeded its authority in making the variation; 
and that in the opinion of the Court there had 
been no abuse of discretion by the Board. 

TENNESSEE.—Arnold Bros. and Stubbe v. City 
of Memphis and Newton, Building Inspector. 
Mandamus to compel the issuance of a permit for 
the erection of an eight-story office and store 
building in a “B” residence district, contrary to 
the zoning ordinance, abandoned on the objection 
that the building-code had not been complied with, 
in that complete plans and specifications had not 
been filed; the Court ruling that it was a pre- 
requisite to the issuing of the permit. 

City of Memphis v. Williams and Nurham, Po- 
lice Court, City of Memphis. Three civil suits for 
penalties for erecting or maintaining an undertak- 
ing establishment in a residential district; result- 
ing in judgment for the city for $50 in each case. 
The cases have been appealed to the Circuit Court. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By Sanders 


Shanks, Jr. 


Editor, The Bond Buyer 


S is usual at this season of the year, the vol- 
A ume of borrowing by municipalities through 
the issuance of bonds shows a reduction, as 
compared with earlier months. In September, bond 
sales fell off to about $80,000,000, whereas the 
iverage monthly output this year has been in ex- 
cess of $100,000,000. The October total will also 
be low. The November elections will result in 
the approval of many new bond propositions, and 
‘hese will soon be coming on the bond market. 
(he falling-off in the supply of new bonds has 
‘een a favorable factor from the standpoint of 
the borrower, since it has helped to keep municipal 
ond prices firm in recent weeks when a tendency 
oward lower prices has been noted in the case 
| securities of other classes of borrowers, such 
‘ulroad, public utility and foreign governments. 
icipals have enjoyed a sharp advance since 
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May 1 of the current year, and the market ap- 
pears to be firmly established at the high level 
reached about the middle of September. The out- 
look for the prospective county, city or village 
borrower is, at this writing, altogether favorable. 


IMPORTANT MUNICIPAL BOND SALES IN 


SEPTEMBER 

Coupon Net 

Rate Yield 

Amount Borrower Maturity (%) (%) 
$1,000,000 Tampa, Fla. .......... 1926-74 5 4.59 
5,920,000 Saginaw, Mich. ........ 1925-64 4% 4.36 
414,000 Cambridge, Mass. ..... 1925-54 4 3.89 
5,458,000 Allegheny Co., Pa......1925-54 4% 4.04 
1,300,000 Durham, N. C......... 1925-89 4% 4,49 
665,000 Plainfield, N. J....... 1925-62 4% 4.25 
485,000 Mobile, Ala. .......... 1954 5 4.73 
1,500,000 Portland, Ore. ........ 1985-54 4 4.35 
2.140,000 Boston, Mass. ......... 1925-69 4 3.97 
2,000,000 Providence, R. I....... 1954-64 4 4.03 
1,515,000 Roanoke, Va. .........19296-54 4% 4.43 
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Time Waste 
Tapping 


Keep tab on your 
tappers time. When 
the job takes too much 
time — examine both 
machineand tools. You 
will probably find them 
old and worn. A small 
investment in new 
equipment will likely 
save much more in 
labor costs. 


The New 


MUELLER 
“B”’? Machine 


is used by practically every 
Water Works in the 
United States, because it 
lowers tapping costs and 
will safely tap and insert 
a corporation stop from 
VY," to 1"—and will tap 
only up to 2”. 

Used in connection with 
Mueller Corporation Stops 
with genuine Mueller 
Thread, it insures an ab- 
solutely perfect joint at 
the main. 
Detailed descripti 
and prices on request. 

Mueller Co., 


Decatur, Ill.,U.S.A. 


‘anes Outs Branches: 145-149 W. 30th St. 
THREAD New York City:1072-76 Howard 
St., San Francisco; 2468 Hunter 
St., Los Angeles 


Mueller Thread A af “ | 
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From the International Union of Cities 


Items translated from “Tablettes Documentaires Municipales’ b 
538 Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco, Calif., to w 
information regarding this source of civic documentation should be addressed 


Stephen Child, 
requests for 


Ideas Gleaned from the Proceedings of the Recent International 
Congress on City Planning, in Amsterdam 


Regional Planning 71.2 

In a paper delivered at the Amsterdam Con- 
ference, Raymond Unwin, the well-known Eng- 
lish town planning expert, urges the necessity for 
regional planning. He discusses the modern town 
in very concrete terms. He asserts that the orig- 
inal Garden City movement is changing into a 
more general movement for the better develop- 
ment of all cities, which cannot succeed without 
a corresponding development of the entire region 
surrounding the city. He considers the problem 
of the concentration of population in cities and 
its resultant serious inconvenience; conditions 
which must be offset in order that the city, the 
crown of all civilization, may be able to raise 
the great mass of citizens rather than debase them. 

New centers of life in the form of satellite 
cities—industrial or residential suburbs—must be 
created. With wireless telegraph and wireless 
telephone assured, with tele-vision soon to be real- 
ized; with the development of better means of 
transportation, everything favors the formation, 
at a distance from great centers, of smaller cen- 
ters, dowered with autonomous individual life 
and with a high degree of culture for their citi- 
zens. 


Regional Planning 71.2 

Professor Abercrombie of the Department of 
Civic Design of the University of Liverpool also 
discusses regional planning. As a basis for this, 
he recommends a regional survey, a systematic col- 
lection of facts and data under ten different head- 
ings: (a) The Physical Condition of the Re- 
gion; (b) Its Historical Development; (c) Eco- 
nomic Conditions; (d) Data in Regard to Popula- 
tion and Housing; (e) Public Health Conditions ; 
(f) Traffic, Circulation; (g) Open Spaces, For- 
ests, etc.; (h) Culture and Education; (i) Public 
Services or Utilities; (j) The Utilization of the 
Soil or Natural Zoning. 

Professor, Abercrombie gives a resumé of the 
facts assembled by ten regional planning surveys 
recently made in England and calls attention to 
the value of their publication. 


Regional Planning in the Ruhr District of 
Germany 71.2 (43) 
Engineer R Schmidt is the director of an 
organization formed for the coordination and bet- 
ter development of the Ruhr District in Germany. 
{le reported at the Amsterdam Congress some re- 
sults of this important movement. The District 
has an area of about 1,500 square miles and in- 
cludes 300 different communities. There are three 
('visions in the organization: a General Assembly, 
lected hy the people of the entire District; an 
ccutive Committee, chosen from the Assembly; 
a Director or Manager. 


Director Schmidt explains in detail the com- 
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position and functions of the first two and the 
powers of each of the three, as regards (1) ways 
of communication, (2) means of transportation, 
(3) laying out and widening of streets and ways, 
(4) loans and other means of raising funds, (5) 
zoning, (6) forest reserves, (7) the distribution 
and decentralizing of population. Director 
Schmidt recommends the passage of a law making 
obligatory the exchange of land for rectifying 
and improving the limits of communities, main- 
taining that without such a law the regional plan 
cannot be executed. He suggests also a general 
law in regard to the regional planning of indus- 
trial districts that would regulate the authority 
of regional plans; authorize plans for extension 
of the separate communities of such districts; and 
provide for the rectification or adjustment of the 
boundaries of private property affected by such 
plans. He also suggests a revised general build- 
ing law; and intercommunal regulations or laws. 
Regional Planning in Holland 71.2 (492) 
C. A. Van Poelje at the Amsterdam Congress 
proposed a scheme for the regional planning of 
all Holland. He suggests: (a) the passage of a 
special independent law in regard to housing for 
the entire nation; (b) the creation of regional 
committees or commissions whose composition and 
powers he defines; (c) the creation of a general 
commission for the entire country. 
Satellite Cities 71.327.3 
C. B. Purdon discusses satellite cities in their 
relation to regional planning. These he would 
have Garden Cities, each complete in itself but 
dependent, however, to a certain extent upon one 
another and coordinated with the metropolis they 
surround. He would limit their population to 
30,000, 50,000 or, at the most, 100,000 inhabitants. 
He would have them separated from one another 
and from the metropolis by 6 to 15 miles. He 
believes it best to create them anew rather than 
to transform existing villages. The space be- 
tween should be reserved for agriculture, forests 
or the like and be maintained permanently unbuilt 
upon. He exhibited a plan for a scheme for the 
distribution of some thirty satellite cities around 
T ondon, to correspond to those at Letchworth and 
Welwyn. Several regional plans now going for- 
ward in England have for a basis the creation 
of satellite cities. He believes that the idea is 
adaptable to many other countries. 
Open Spaces 71.6 
Professor Schumacher discusses the beauties 
and advantages of natural open spaces in con- 
nection with regional planning. Anv plan for 
the extension of a city should include not only 
the portions that will be built upon but those that 
should be held open and unbuilt upon—particularly 
areas that are well dowered with natural beauty, 
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Observatory Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Tarvia-built 1908. 



























Traffic doubled and redoubled many times 
— but the Tarvia street is still good 


a 1908 they built the Tarvia pavement on 
Observatory Road. Motorists found it smooth 
—always free from mud and dust. 


The old cars have gone their way—motor traffic 
has doubled and redoubled many times. But after 
sixteen years of this ever-increasing grind, Observ- 
atory Road’s Tarvia pavement is still good. 


Tarvia pavement can be kept good indefinitely 
at little cost. And in addition: A Tarvia pave- 
ment will not wave, roll or rut. A Tarvia pavement 
is skidproof, because of its granular surface. 


Thousands of Tarvia streets and roads have 
proved to taxpayers that—for the money spent— 
larvia gives more miles and the most years of 
satisfactory highway service. On request, we will 
gladly send you illustrated booklets, construction , 
data and complete specifications. 


The Zeal Company 





New York Gicage 
St. Louis Cleveland Me ert 
Detroit Kansa az Binet ring ham Dallas 
Minneapolis Salt hy, ity Bethlehem Lebanon 
Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus 
Baltimore Syracuse New Orleans Rochester 
In Canada: 

pas BARRErT ¢ COUPANE. Limited: 
Montres St. John, N.B, 
Wissines +... Halifax, N.S, 
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as ravines or steep cliffs. Such open spaces, 
ever, are not enough. It is necessary to plan 

4 continuous, verdurous park system. Instead 
che system of extension of towns by means of 
essive rings or belts, he prefers the radial 
‘ngement, separated by unbuilt-upon areas 
ctrating toward the heart of the city, in which 
\| be found playgrounds and land set aside for 
-riculture and gardening. He hopes that very 
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soon there will be enacted in Germany and else- 
where laws permitting the permanent maintenance 
of agricultural ground—that is to say, preventing 
the occupation of such ground by building. He 
believes that the passage of such laws is urgent 

“in order that the open spaces between towns now 
reaching out toward one another or between metro- 
politan centers and future satellite towns may be 
preserved. 





More Money for Recreation Means Less 
Money Needed for Reform Schools 


HEN the effectual remedy can accompany 
W the diagnosis of a disease, there is partic- 

ular satisfaction in knowing how bad 
things are and in applying the cure at once. It 
looks as if juvenile delinquency is on the in- 
crease in ten widely separated cities and nine 
counties, which have been studied by Robert K. 
Hanson, director of boys’ work for the Rotary 
Club of Newark. Mr. Hanson’s statistics are 
viven in the accompanying table, and the remedy 
which he recommends is included in the following 
paragraphs from his report: 

“When eight out of nine counties in America 
show an increase in crime, it is high time that the 
people of our country become more interested in 
the citizens of to-morrow. In the city of New- 
ark there will be a definite program of spare- 
time activities in wards which show crime in- 
creases, and it is hoped that all boys’ work agen- 
cies in Newark will participate in this move, which 
is being inaugurated by the Boys’ Work Commit- 
tee of the Newark Rotary Club. 

“Judge Brennan of the Essex County Juvenile 
Court and his entire staff are working to interest 
the parents of the wayward boys to realize their 
responsibilities, and by so doing the Court is 
assuming a role which other courts might well 
follow. Buffalo and Seattle are working along 
similar lines, and their reports prove that it is 
the wise thing to do. 


Latest Age Predominating 
Crryv—County Federal Limit Nationality of 
s Offenders 
Figures 
Buffalo— 
City Only... xs ddeeae 545,273 16 Polish........... 
Cincinnati— 
Hamilton County. ... 508,947 18 American........ 
Indianapolis— 
Marion County...... 387,180 16 American born... 
Pitts burgh— 
Allegheny County.... > Fh Te. eer 
Providence— 
Providence County. . . 498,754 16 Italian-American. 


San Francisco— 


San Francisco County. 54°,284 20 American 
Seattle— 


King County........ 437,772 18 No statistics..... 
Worce.ster— 

Worcester County.... SOGREE YF PORE R ec ccccccccs 
Detroit— 


Wayne County...... 1,477,103 16 Folish-Arrerican.. 


Newark— 


Essex County..... oe 716,612 16 Ita ian-American. 


Ottences at Offexses 





“It is in hours of leisure misspent that crime 
and delinquency flourish. Playgrounds and 
recreation centers are preventives of delinquency 
and are training schools for citizenship. Expe- 
rience in many cities has shown that in the neigh- 
borhood of playgrounds juvenile delinquency has 
decreased from 18 to 50 per cent. 

“Cities have come to realize that money spent 
on recreation means reduced expenditures for re- 
form schools and correctional institutions; that 
recreation makes for health and good citizenship; 
that a year-round recreation system makes a com- 
munity interesting to its citizens and attracts out- 


siders. It makes a town a good place in which 
to live.” 


The Wisconsin Better Cities Contest 
WENTY cities in Wisconsin are contesting 
in the Wisconsin Better Cities Contest, un- 
der the auspices of the Wisconsin Conference 
of Social Work, for the honor of being the best 
place in the state in which to rear children. The 
contest opened last June and will close in -June, 
I 


The contesting cities will be judged on ten mea- 
surement units, corresponding to ten divisions of 
community activities, which, if rightly carried on. 
will secure wholesome, progressive, individual and 
community life: (1) Education: (2) Health and 
Physical Development; (3) Recreation; (4) 
Library: (5) Town and Rural Relations: (6) 
Social Welfare; (7) City Beautiful; (8) Indus- 


Most Majority of 
Total Cases of 
o Juvenile Delinquency 


1920 1921 1922 1923 


15 Beers. ...2... IR 1021 676 942 
15 Petty Larceny... 983 1072 1169 1480 
15 EST 459 383 351 537 
14 OS ee 890 1061 763 875 
13 pe eee ee 628 613 487 563 
17 Larceny...... ea 656 665 696 614 
15 Diskon-sty...... 841 765 913 957 
14 NS ee ee f44 435 459 485 
15 eS EE Ae 1,£39 1,312 1,539 1,763 
15 Lerceny.......«- 1,052 1,016 959 1,224 





8,624 8343 8,012 9,404 
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“20 years old— excellent condition” 


This is from a report submitted by a street engineer 
after inspecting the Trinidad Lake Asphalt paving on 
Henrietta Street, Kalamazoo, Mich., June 24, 1924. 

The service records of Trinidad-paved streets in all 
parts of the world—many from 20 to 30 years old—prove 
its remarkable durability under severe traffic conditions. 

Trinidad Lake Asphalt paving has other important 

- advantages. It is attractive, easy to clean, easy to re- 
pair and comparatively noiseless. Its maintenance cost 
is extremely low. 


We have some interesting data regarding this nature- 
made paving material. Write for it at once. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York St. Louis Chicago Pittsburgh San Francisco Kansas City 


TRINIDAD aspuair 
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(9) Public Administration; (10) Religion. 
[wo groups of cities are contesting: those of 
».000 to 60,000 population, for a prize of $1,000; 

4 those of 3,000 to 10,000 population, for a 
prize ot $500. 4wo sets of units of measurements 
are filled out by local joint city committees. The 
urst is purely fact-finding for local information, 
to provide a basis of immediate intelligent im- 
»rovement. The second presentation of facts, 
based on the ten scoring schedules, will constitute 
the basis of award. Five judges are to make the 
awards, and in addition to studying the filled-out 
schedules, they will make personal visits to every 
city entered in the contest. 

Copies of the general plan and the individual 
scoring schedules may be secured by request to 
Aubrey Williams, Executive Secretary, Wiscon- 
sin Conference of Social Work, University Exten- 
sion Building, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 


More Than 22,000 Deaths on the 
Highways Last Year 

HE Department of Commerce announces that 
T estimates indicate that during the year 1923 

highway fatalities in the United States totaled 
22,021, or an increase of 3,418 over the previous 
year. The 1923 death-rate from these highway 
accidents was 20.4 per 100,000 population, as con- 
trasted with 17.6 in 1922. This increase was 
largely due to the increase of 2,776 deaths in the 
estimated number of fatalities from automobile 
accidents. Even the 16,452 deaths charged against 
the automobile do not tell the whole story, as 
deaths resulting from collisions between automo- 
biles and railroad trains and between automobiles 
and street cars are charged to the heavier vehicle. 
Two thousand fatalities from such collisions in 
1923 is a conservative estimate for the United 
States. If this figure and the fatalities from 
motor-cycle accidents be added to the figure for 
automobile accidents, the final 1923 toll from 
motor machines on highways becomes 18,788, or 
83 per cent of all highway fatalities: 
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IHGHWAY FATALITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
imated Fatalities 





1923 1922 

a i as Sea k dant 22,621 19,203 
Train grade crossing accidents*....... 2,268 1,810 
oo eee eee 2,006 1,748 
Automobile accidents .............+. 16,452 13,676 
Motor-cycle accidents ..............+. 336 314 
Injuries by other vehicles............ 1,559 1,655 
“Grade crossing figures from Interstate Commerce 


Commission. 


League of Neighbors to Hold Festival 

N_ International Neighbors Festival, to be 

held at the Elizabeth, N. J., Arthory from 

November 13 to 15, inclusive, is being organ- 
ized by the League of Neighbors. Plans for the 
festival as so far outlined include a pageant 
parade, in which racial or national groups, city, 
county and state departments, educational, civic, 
commercial, social, religious, and other groups 
are invited to take part. Dramas, played by trained 
actors, will help to portray the life, customs, and 
ideals of the people of foreign lands. One after- 
noon’s program will be devoted to a study of 
child life, reviewing the games, stories, studies 
and duties of the boys and girls of many climes. 
In decorated booths exhibits of pictures, tableaux, 
arts and crafts, etc., will visualize many phases 
of life in other countries. On the afternoon of 
Sunday, November 16, the League will conduct a 
Fellowship of Faiths. 

Further particulars may be secured by address- 

ing the League of Neighbors, 200 Broad Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


National Fire Waste Council Creates 
Field Service Committee 

HE National Fire Waste Council has created 
i a Committee on Field Service, to assist local 

chambers of commerce in making their fire 
protection activities effective. Field Secretary 
Bugbee will serve the fire prevention committees 
of the local chambers where desired, under di- 
rection of the Field Service Committee in co- 
operation with the regional secretaries of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


Changing the Use of Public Property 


To the Editor of THe AMERICAN City: 


Both the necessity for sometimes “Changing 
the Use of Public Property” and the difficulties 
attendant upon it, are ably described by Mr. Street 
in your September issue. Where permanent funds 
have been left for specific purposes, it frequently 
happens that those purposes become antiquated. 
Even in jurisdictions where the cy-pres doctrine 
prevails or where statutes provide a method of 
revising the uses served by these moribund funds, 
the process is prolonged, expensive, and produc- 
tive of endless litigation. 

A remedy has been devised, and adopted in 
some fifty cities—the community trust. It pro- 
vides for the setting up of trust funds or endow- 
ments for whatever purposes the donor specifies, 
with the further provision that a board of citi- 
zens—usually constituted by such sources of ap- 
pointment as the Federal courts, the probate court, 
the mayor, the trustees of the funds, etc.—shall 
be empowered to make such readjustments in the 
employment of income from the trust fund as 

be required, if it should become impossible 
or impractical in the future to carry out the pur- 
poses originally riamed. 


This committee, usually called the Distribution 
Committee, is made up differently in various cities. 
In New York it consists of eleven members, five 
appointed by the trustees of the New York Com- 
munity Trust and the remaining six named by 
the senior judge of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, the President of the Academy of 
Medicine, the President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Mayor of New York, the President of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, and 
the President of the Bar Association. The Com- 
mittee supervises annually the use of income from 
trust funds, but it has no occasion to amend the 
terms of the grant unless and until the further 
expenditure of income in the ways originally 
enumerated becomes clearly unwise. 

The Community Trust plan has been warmly 
endorsed by such lawyers as Roscoe Pound, 
Morgan J. O’Brien, and George Gordon Battle; 
by such educators as Charles W. Eliot, F. P. 
Keppel and E. R. A. Seligman; and by such econ- 
omists as Irving Fisher, Leonard P. Ayres, and 
Roger W. Babson. 

RALPH HAYES, 


Director, New York Community Trust. 


New York, September 30, 1924. 
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A Telegram on the Measurement 
of Sewage 
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Luanne 
Al31c TL 90 BLUE 
BALTIMORE MD APE 15 1924 1212P 
BUILDERS IRON FOUNDRY 
GAS BLG CHICAGO 
REPLYING TO YOUR INQUIRY THE VEYTURI METER IS STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
FOR MEASURING THE FLOW OF SEWAGE IN ENCLOSED CONDUITS AND IS USED IN 
VARIOUS CITIES PERSONALLY I INSTALLED FORTY EIGHT INCH AND TWENTY 
INCH VENTURI SEWAGE METERS IN COLUMBUS OHIO SOME SIXTEEY YEARS AGO 
AND TWENTY FOUR INCH METER IN AUSTIN TEXAS SIX YEARS AGO THERE ARE 
FIVE FORTY TWO INCH VENTURI SEWAGE METERS IN THE BALTIMORE SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL WORKS. 
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JOHN H GREGORY c E 





‘ JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 








Hundreds of Venturi Meters throughout the United States 
and Canada, successfully measuring sewage, lend daily 
emphasis to the reliability of the Venturi for this difficult 
service. 
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BUILDERS IRON FOUNDRY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Builders of the Venturi for 33 Years 
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The Library and the Community—By Joseph L. 
Wheeler, Librarian, Youngstown Public Library. 
‘merican Library Association, Chicago, Ill. 1924. 
417 pp. Illustrated. $2.85. 

Why it is essential for the librarian to know the 
history, geography, guyeramsep, standards, tendencies, 
vocations, p neal and social facilities and influences 
of the community in order that the library may give 
the highest service, is explained and emphasized in 
this authoritative volume. How public opinion may 
he won to the support and use of the library is fully 
dealt with. The section on The Technique of Pub- 
icity is exceedingly valuable, giving a wealth of de- 
tailed information regarding the preparation and dis- 
play of publicity material, the conduct of pageants. 
‘eimorials and campaigns, and suitable and effectua 
spoken publicity. here is also important information 
n help for cnilaven and scheols, the foreign-born, and 
industrial workers, with instructive material geounting 
the work of branches and stations, and village an 
county libraries. ice a 

Habits—How to Know the Hardw .-—By 
Seam S. Illick. Published by American Nature 
Association, Washington, D. C. IV + 316 pp. Illus- 
ated. $4.00. 
"There a friendly spirit about this book—friendly 
to nature and to those who appreciate nature—that 
makes it very delightful to read and study. Its deep 
purpose is to emphasize the need of forest preserva- 
tion, and to that end to make the public like and 
understand trees. More than one hundred native 
\merican and adopted hardwood trees are described 
and compared with fifty or more others. Individual 
groups are characterized in tables as to their leaves, 
bark, buds, fruit and general habits. The photo- 
graphs and drawings are beautiful and illuminating. 
The final chapter is a Guide to American Hardwood 
Trees, in which an interesting classification is used: 
Trees That Bear Pods; Trees That Have Spines or 
Thorns; Trees With Stout Branches, etc. 


Social Welfare Administration.—Published bi-month! 
by ‘‘Better Times,’’ 100 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 
$1.00 a year. 

This handy-size magazine is the successor of the 
section of ‘‘Better Times’’ (the organ of New York 
charitable and social work), that was known as ‘‘Money 
Raising and Administrative Methods.’’ It is intended 
for executives and directors of charitable organizations, 
welfare institutions, and other social agencies through- 
out the United States and Canada. It deals with such 
subjects as office management, record keeping, publicity, 
money raising, purchasing, printed matter, accounting, 
and committee organization. The October issue has 32 
pages. George Hecht is Editor, and Gertrude 
Springer, Managing Editor. A free sample copy will 
be sent on request to any one interested. 


Constitutionality of Zoning in the Light of Recent 
Court Decisions.—By Edward M. Bassett, Counsel of 
Zoning Committee of New York; Director of Legal 
Division of Regional Plan of New York and Its Envi- 
rons. 6 pp. Reprinted from National Municipal Review 
for September, 1924. ‘*The law is clear as to height, 
area and bulk... The subject of use is to-day the 
only battlefield in the courts. . . Zoning is doing its 
proper task and the courts are helping it gong. but it 
cannot be stretched to cover the entire field of private 
restrictions, or to carry out all the ideals proper and 
improper of exclusive residential communities.’’ (Ap- 
ps hg eo Municipal League, 261 Broadway, New 

ork, N. Y. 

_ School Progress in a Modern City.—What Public 
Schools Do and Might Do. Report of a cooperative self- 
survey of the schools of Mount Vernon, N. Y., made as 
the result of a —— of the Mount Vernon Chamber 
of Commerce and directed by The Institute for 
Public Service, New York City. Published by the 
soard of Education. 243 pp. Illustrated. Also a 
Survey of Mount Vernon’s hool Building Program, 
1922—a report by The Institute for Public Service, 
April 10, 1922, to the Mount Vernon Department of 
Pabliec Instruction; 14 PP. Definite questions were 
asked by the Board, to which the Institute has ma 
cernite answers in these reports, covering the business 

‘| educational efficiency of the schools. Very detailed 
‘‘ormation is given on the work and conditions of the 
schools and on the results in the community. (Apply 
to the Board of Education.) 
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Principles of Real Estate Appraising.—By Charles 
C. Knox, Vice-President and Appraiser, The Home 
Savings and Loan ea. Youngstown, Ohio. Issued 
by Robert C. Knox, 445 Catalina Avenue, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 1924. 75 pp. Tables. $10.00 postpaid. 

The methods explained in this volume are based 
on the author’s experience of nearly thirty years. 
They are explained in careful detail with reference 
to all kinds of land and building property. A num- 
ber of tables are given to aid in computations. These 
tables include many giving the cubic feet of buildings 
a. 4 to 52 feet wide, with various lengths and 
eights. 


Publicity for Public Libraries—-By Gilbert 0. 
Ward, Technical Librarian, Cleveland Public Library. 
The H. W. Wilson Company, New York. 1924. VII 
+315 pp. Illustrated. $2.40 ostpaid. 

Principles and methods for librarians, library assis- 
tants, trustees, and library schools, rather than sam- 
les of ready-made publicity. A practical text-book 
or the less-experienced library worker, showing how 
to analyze the public which the library is to serve, 
how to find out whether the library is fitted to 
serve this particular public, what the library message 
is and how to present it, and giving many details as 
to the mechanism of the work. An interesting and 
valuable book, containing much information helpful to 
any one who is trying to use intelligent publicity for 
a good cause. 


Periodicals for the Small Library.—By Frank K. 
Walter, Librarian, University of Minnesota. American 
Library Association, Chicago, Ill. 1924. Fourth edi- 
tion, rewritten and enlarged. 89 pp. Cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 50 cents. 

is little volume voices an understanding of the fact 
that many readers are appealed to primarily by periodi- 
cals rather than books, and that libraries should meet 
this tendency intelligently. The placing of subscriptions 
for periodicals, and how to circulate and bind the 
pa ee are carefully explained. A selected list of 
periodicals is given, with discriminating characteriza- 
tions which enable the librarian to choose wisely for 
the local public. First-choice lists are given for spe- 
cial uses. Agricultural, educational, technical, and 
library periodicals are dealt with in separate classifi- 
cations, and there is special information on periodical 
indexes and the use of newspapers in the library. 


Municipal Accounting.—By E. F. MacDonald, Chief, 
Division of Accounting, Pennsylvania Bureau of Munic- 
ipalities. Published by the Bennett Accountancy Insti- 
tute, Broad and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
59 pp. The material in this pamphlet is given under 
three divisions: Municipal Government; Financing the 
Municipality; The Accounting Records. The form of 
resentation is brief, definite, and clearly outlined. 
any illustrative accounting forms are given. A 
glossary of accounting terms is included, and review 
and examination questions furnish a good test for 
students of the course. $3.00. To business schools 
and colleges, $1.00 per copy in stock orders of 30 
and over. (Apply to the publishers.) 


Bond Issues in Memphis, Tenn.—A chapter from the 
final report of the City Planning Commission, by C. C. 
Pashby, City Clerk. 7 pp. ‘‘It appears that Memphis 
is well within conservative limits and can afford a 
further expansion of well-chosen permanent improve- 
ments to be undertaken at the rate of about $1,000,000 
per year, in addition to self-supporting enterprises and 
also in addition to special assessment work. This can 
be done without increasing the per capita debt and 
without increasing the ratio of debt to assessed values.’’ 
(Apply to the author.) 


Housing in Philadelphia——By Bernard J. Newman, 
yar | Director, Philadelphia Housing Association, 
811 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 50 pp. Illus- 
trated. The most up-to-date publication issued in that 
city soamne., with the housing situation. It answers the 
question, as the housing shortage in Philadelphia 
been reduced? and discusses the problems of insanitation, 
the progress of housing legislation in the state and the 
city, and gives an account of the public education and 
consulting service rendered by the Association. Part 
III gives reports of special surveys on water waste, 
tenements, negro migration and congestion, demolition of 
buildings, rental conditions and rates, and housing con- 
struction. (Apply to the Association.) 
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Cleveland did it 














SO 


ETTER street 
lighting reduced 
crime in the bus- 
iness district of 


Cleveland by 17%. 





What would a similar reduc- 
tion in your city mean for 
the official who was respon- 
sible for the improvement? 


The time for you to suggest 
better street lighting is now— 
because recently developed re- 
fracting units now make it 
possible to get from 40% to 


can you! 


50% more useful light from 
a given amount of current 
than ever before. 


These new refractors are the 
Holophane 4-Way and 2-Way 
Units, made of prismatic glass 
and so shaped that all the 
light is directed to the street 
in four or two directions in- 
stead of being largely wasted 
on house fronts and lawns. 


Write for booklet which tells 
how these units can be util- 
ized in your city. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Works—Newark, Ohio 
In Canada—146 King St. W., Toronto 


HOLOPHANE 


DIRECTS LICHT SCIENTIFICALLY 
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e Abatement.—A study of the police power as 
Smee’ in laws, ordinances and court decisions. By 
‘cius H. Cannon, Librarian, Municipal Reference 
‘brary, St. Louis, Mo. Angeet- Gepeeh 1924. 3820 
 Jilustrated. A presentation of the legal history of 
oke abatement in many American cities and in 
me foreign cities, with the laws of certain states, 

Canada, England and Germany, 4 bibliography, and a 

<t of cases on smoke and some other nuisances. 50 
ents. (Apply to the Municipal Reference Library. 
City Hall, St. Louis, Mo.) i. 

National Health Series—Last six volumes 0 e 
wenty-volumne series. Pocket size, with flexible covers. 
Exercises for Healt by Lenna L. Meanes, M. D., 
Medical Director, omen’s Foundation for Health, 
inec., 71 pp.; Health of the Worker—How to Safeguard 
it. by Lee H. Frankel, Ph. D., Chairman, National 
Health Council, 78 pp.; The Child in School—Care of 
its Health, by Thomas D. Wood, M. D., Professor of 
Physical Education, Columbia University, 77 pp.; 
Adolescence—Edueational Hygienic Problems by 
Naurice A. Bigelow, Ph, D., Professor of Biology, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 60 pp.; Home 
Care of the Sick—When Mother Does the Nursing, by 
Clara D. Noyes, N., Director, Nursing Service, 
American Red Cross, 70 pp.; Your Mind and You— 
Mental Health, by George K. Pratt, M. D., Medical 
Director, Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene. 
1924. 30 cents each. (Apply to Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Public Dance Halls, San Francisco.—Report of the 
Public Dance Hall Committee of the San Francisco 
Center of the California Civic League of Women 
Voters. By Maria Lambin (Mrs. James Rorty). 1924. 
25 pp. 25 cents. (Apply to the San Francisco Center 
of the League, at Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, 
Calif.) 

Indiana Taxpayers Calendar ana Guide.—A 12-page 
handy-size pamphlet issued by the Indiana Taxpayers 
Association, 314 Hume-Mansur Building, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Giving information as to the time and conditions 
of tax assessments, payments, and penalties, and the 
taxpayers’ rights under the law, together with the 
time within which such rights may be exercised. 
(Apply to the Association.) 


Group Service in the St. Louis Public Li y.— 
By Arthur E. Bostwick. 1924. A study of the libra- 
rian's problem in bringing books and readers together 
by appealing to the latter in local groups—religious, 
hereditary, linguistic, educational, e, sex, social, 
fraternal, voeational, political, recreational, etc.; and 
showing how the St. nis Publie Library (of which 
the author is the Librarian) is carrying on this work. 
37 pp. Illustrated. (Apply to the author.) 

Rates for Natural Gas.—Report on Proposed Rates 
for Natural Gas in the City of Cincinnati, Ohio. Quarto 
mimeographed pages with many tables. (Apply_ to 
the consulting engineers, the Technical Advisory Cor- 
poration, 15 Park Row, New York, N. Y.) 


General Ordinances of the West Chicago Park Com- 
missioners.—Adopted January 12, 1924. Compiled and 
codified under the supervision of Edwin T. Farrar, 
then President, West Chicago Park Commissioners. 
72 pp. (Apply to Dr. John Dill Robertson, President, 
Board of West Chicago Park Commissioners, Union 
Park, Chicago, Tl.) 

Amsterdam—Development of the Town Housing Im- 
provement.—A very attractive booklet of 94 pp. with 
many illustrations—reproductions of ancient ma and 
drawings of portions of the city, and views and plans 
of the city’s modern development. Half of the publi- 
cation is devoted to the housing improvement in all 
its phases—legal, financial], social, and constructional. 
Published July, 1924. (For sale by the Town Print- 
ing Office, Amsterdam, Holland.) 


Town P Institute Exhibition.—Proceedings 
of Conference and Record of Town Planning Exhibition 
held at the British Empire Exhibition, Wembley, April 
25-May 17, 1924. The Conference was attended by 
some 300 delegates from local authorities, members, 
and visitors from the Dominions. It is reported in 
77 quarto PP. which are followed by 15 pp. descrip- 
tive of the Town Planning Exhibition. A number of 
important papers by town planning authorities are 
xiven. 5 shillings. (Apply to the Town Plannin 


Institute, 11, Arundel Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2 
England.) 


Poster-Home Care for Dependent Children.—Eleven 
irticles by representative yaa who are at work 
on the particular aspects of the problem which they 
discuss. A very full discussion. ublication No. 136 
of the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C, 1924. X + 275 pp. includ- 
‘ie five appendices containing bibliogrsphical and con- 
‘erence material on the subject. 30 cents. (Appl 
to the Government Printing Office, Washington, D. by 
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The Public Library B Plan.—By John Adams 
Lowe, Assistant Librarian, Brooklyn Public Library. 
Reprinted from The Architectural Forum of January 
and February, 1924. Published by the American 
Lib: Association, Chicago, Ill. 1924. 14 quarto 
pp. iews, plans. A most interesting Diana sr 
an analysis of the public’s needs in a library build- 
ing and how to plan the building so that the libra 
will be used to the best purpose. ‘‘It is not enoug 
that a building serves. It must inmspire.’” (Apply to 
the publishers. 


A Study of Public School Costs in Dllinois Cities.— 
A report reviewed and presented by the Educational 
Finance Inquiry Commission under the auspices of 
the American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 
The report was prepared for the Commission by Nelson 
B. Henry of the staff for Illinois. Published by The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 1924. XI + 82 pp. 
Diagrams, tables. $1.00. An intensive study of the 
current costs in twelve typical cities, on which is 
based an estimate of the final operating cost of the 
present public school programs in Illinois cities of 
at least 10,000 population, exclusive of Chicago. Also 
developing a method of analysis, and throwing some 
light on the problems of financing public school enter- 
prises. (Apply to the publishers.) 


Cee Forces.—A study of the Non-Partisan 
Municipal Elections in Seattle. By R. D. McKenzie. 
Reprinted from The Journal of Social Forces, Janu- 


ary, March, May, 1924. 24 quarto PP. Maps, tables. 
An analysis of the forces which have been brought into 
relief by the non-partisan. system of election, based 
on data taken from city reports and documents for 
the last thirteen general elections, and from news- 
papers and the official reports of various organizations 
that have — ated in the elections. 30 cents. 
{Apply to Howard W. Odum, Managing Editor, The 
ournal of Social Forces, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C.) 


A Census Analysis of Middle Atlantic Villages.—A 
study of the 1920 Census data for 34 villages in New 


York, Pennsylvania and Maryland, by C. Luther Fry. 
Published by the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y., which 
cooperated with the Federal Census Bureau and the 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture in a special tabula- 
tion of data of 150 representative villages throughout 
the country. 36 pp. Diagrams, tables. The first 
detailed analysis ever made of the composition, charac- 
teristics, and occupation of village populations. 35 
cents. (Apply to the Institute.) 


Municipal Opera Achievement at St. Louis.—By John 
B. Archer, in the Providence Magazine of September, 
1924, published by the Providence Chamber of -Com- 
merce, Providence, R. I. 6 pp. Illustrated. A very 
entertaining account of St. Louis’ successful under- 
taking, with many details—social, cultural and finan- 
cial. (Apply to the publishers.) 


St. Louis Facts.—Volume One, Number Two, Sep- 
tember-October, 1924. 16 quarto pp. Illustrated. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly to acquaint St. Louis citizens with 
the accomplishments of their municipal government and 
for the recording of facts and happenings, with partic- 
ular reference to health and welfare. Distributed with- 
out charge to the citizens of St. Louis. Subscription by 
mail, 50 cents. This number contains articles on the 
Rocky Branch relief sewers, the St. Louis water-works, 
and the new monkey house for the Zoo, besides other 
interesting material. (Apply to the publication, at 329 
Municipal Courts Building, St. Louis, Mo.) 

Police Commissioner Enright’s Proposed Ci 
—Reprinted from The New York Times ~ page 
1924. A article by Richard E. Enright, Police Com: 
missioner of New York City, —_— the heading 
: we Proposes Civic Center for City—He would 
Use welve Blocks Above North End of Central 
Park—Project for a Great Municipal Site Is Linked 
with Plan to Relieve Traffic Congestion in Lower 
Manhattan.’’ Including comment on the article. 15 pp. 
se map of plan. (Apply to the Commis- 


Southern Pine Homes.—Published by Sou i 

Association, New Orleans, La. 1924. 60 pp. olga 
plans for fty houses, principally suited to southern 
climatic conditions, but adaptable to other sections. The 
blue-prints and general specifications of these houses 
are usually obtainable through retail lumber dealers 
but in any case from the publishers, at $1.50 a set. 
Apply to the Southern Pine Association. F 

Two Water Pageants.—A Fairy Water P! i 

Words, and The Giant’s Garden. By a ioe 
Proudfoot. Plays for swimming classes in association 
camp or school, affording opportunities for exhibitions 
of dancing and swimming activities. Published under 
one cover. 15 mimeographed typewritten pp. 50 
cents. Published by The Woman's Press, 600 a - 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Apply to publishers.) 
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he Good Citizen.—By Walter R. Hepner, Assistant 

ree ae of Fresno City Schools, Fresno, Calif., 
 Prancis K. Hepner formerly of the Harrison 
chnieal High School, Chicago, I Houghton Mifflin 
mpany, Boston. 1924. X + 435 + XXVII pp. 
istrated. $1.40. 

\ text-book in social and vocational civics, for high 

hool boys and girls. The students are led from an 

derstanding of the neighborhood Pz to which 
ch belongs, to a comprehension of industrial and 
litical groups, their organization and functions. The 
essentiality of cooperation is thus emphasized, and 
so the importance of adaptation and development in 
our institutions to meet changing needs. he pupil 
taught to think for himself, and to participate in 
mmunity interests,, and to this end each chapter 

»ens with a list of ‘‘problems for you to investigate,’’ 
and each subdivision of a chapter closes with sugges- 
tions and problems for discussion. 

The Constitution of Our Country.—By Frank A. 
itexford, Supervising Civies in the High Schools of New 
York City, and Clara L. Carson, Chairman of the 
Civies Department of Wadleigh High School, New 
York City. American Book Company, New York. 1924. 
XxX + 186 pp. Illustrated. 76 cents. 

Many states require the teaching of the Constitution 
in the public schools. This k meets such require- 
nents oe presenting the Constitution in terms of 
veryday life. It is both a handbook and a text-book 
for young pupils, se the relation of the 
young citizen with his country by explaining his duties 
ind his rights under the Constitution. It makes clear 
the histery of the Constitution and its principles, with 
the activities which it authorizes. 


Major Streets, Present and Proposed, South Bend, 
Ind.—Prepared by Harland Bartholomew, City Plan 
Engineer, for the City Plan mmission, and sub- 
mitted by the Commission to Mayor Eli F. Seebirt, 
February 15, 1924. 47 quarto pp. Views, maps, 
drawings, besides inserted maps. The Commission says: 
‘During the past year over a thousand acres of land 
was subdivided. hese plats were made to conform 
to the Major Street Plan. The value and practica- 
bility of the plan has been proven beyond doubt. 
The streets in these subdivisions will conform with 
the existing streets and will be of sufficient width 
to carry the traffic of the future.’’ The Appendix 
gives the City Planning Law of Indiana. (Apply to 
Fred J. Anderson, City Engineer.) 


Manual of Smoke and Boiler Ordinances and Re- 
quirements.—Official publication of the Smoke Preven- 
tion Association. 1924. 116 pp. lLllustrated. Con- 
taining the ordinances and requirements for smoke 
prevention in 41 cities, and the proceedings of the 
1924 convention of the Association, with a suggested 
smoke abatement ordinance, and lists of railroad and 
city officials in charge of smoke abatement. (Apply to 
Columbus D. Behan, Publicity Director of the Asso- 
ciation, Room 1411, City Hall Square, Chicago, III.) 


School of Citizenship, Syracuse University.—The 
August Bulletin of Syracuse University announces the 
opening, in September, of the School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs at the University. An outline of 
the four years’ course is given and a statement of 
the provision for post-graduate study. Dr. William E. 
Mosher, of the National Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, is Managing Director of the School. For 
further information address the School of Citizenship 


et Public Affairs, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
) 


Official Camping and Camp Site Manual.—Edition 
for 1924-1925, published by the American Automobile 
\ssociation; National Headquarters, 1108 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. (New York Touring 
Sureau, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.) Handy 
ize. 118 pp. Illustrated. The information is given 
under two general heads—Fundamentals of Motor 
Camping, and Automobile Camp Sites. Equipment for 
‘he car and for the camp, what to wear and to take 
for personal use, how to select, conduct and break 
camp, are all outlined, with many useful hints. Part 
- lists and characterizes automobile camp sites through- 

' the country. 50 cents. (Apply to the publishers.) 


Municipal Finance in Rochester, N. Y.—Report of 
‘ Study of the Financial Condition and Practices of 
lie City of Rochester, N. Y. Issued by the Rochester 
Sureau of Municipal Research, Ine., December, 1923. 
’ pp. besides many tables. Containing: first, a gen- 


description of the financial procedure; second, 
‘istory of financial transactions for the past thirteen 
‘rs; third, an analysis of the financial condition of 
city at the present time; and fourth, suggestions 


remedying or relieving the situation. 
Bureau.) 


(Apply to 





City Plan for Springfield, Mass.—By the Planning 
Board. Technical Advisory Corporation, consulting 
engineers, Frederick Law Oimsted, special adviser. 
212 quarto pp. besides enclosed maps. Views, maps, 
charts, tables. The history of city o_o in Spring- 
field is given, and the needs of the future are pre- 
sented with analyses of the ways in which these 
can be met. Views from other cities are given, show- 
ing how similar problems have been solved. The 
detailed study is made under the following divisions: 
Building Zones (municipal control of the use of pri- 
vate property); Railroads; Thoroughfares and Park- 
Transit, Street Cars and Busses; Down-town 
Water-Front Development; Parks and Keser- 
vations; Playgrounds and Recreation; Distribution of 
Schools and Other Public Buildings; Civic Center; Civic, 
Educational and Art Center; Tax Equalization. (Apply 
to the Technical Advisory Corporation, 15 Park Ww, 
New York, N. Y.) 


Ontario H Electric Power Commission, Ontario. 
—Sixteenth nual Report, for the year ending October 
31, 1923. XIV + 619 pp. Views, maps, diagrams, 
tables. Covering all phases of the operations of the 
Commission with respect to 13 systems to which are 
connected 356 municipalities, and including financial 
statements of the municipal electric utilities operat- 
ing in conjunction with the various systems of the 
Commission and supplying electrical service to the 
people of the Province. (Apply to W. W. Pope, Secre- 
tary of the Commission, Toronto, Ont.) 


Colorado Municipal League.—Proceedings of the Sec- 
ond Annual Conference of the League, held at Pueblo, 
March 25-27, 1924. 86 Pp. Containing a number of 

apers on various phases of municipal and civic affairs. 

ompiled by Don C. Sowers. Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Tannin Boulder, Colo., to whom apply. 


Traffic Control and Safety.—A review of existing 
methods and devices for ae a —— —. 
By E. W. James, Chief, ivision of Design, U. 8. 
Bureau of Public Roads. 15 pp. in the August, 1924, issue 
of Public Roads. Many illustrations. Showing what 
progress has been made in securing the independent 
safety of the individual driver, the common safety of 
passing drivers, the safety of pedestrians, and the 
economic maintenance, care and preservation of the 


road. (Apply to the U. 8. Bureau of Public Roads, 
Washington, D. C.) 


International Town Planning Conference, Amster- 
day, 1924.—Sixteen papers from the Conference, each 
given in the language in which it was delivered, with 
a og in French, German, English, and Dutch, 
286 pp. Lllustrated. Many phases of city and regional 
planning are covered. These papers will not be re- 
printed in the Conference report. (Apply to Organiz- 
ing Secretary, International Garden Cities & own 
Planning Federation, 3 Gray’s Inn Place, London, W. C. 
1, England.) 


The Collection of Moneys in the Public Schools.— 
This problem in the New York City schools was studied 
by a committee of fifteen and the report was written 
by a subcommittee of three. June 2, 1924. 50 pp. 
The report deals with the amounts and objects of the 
funds collected, the authorizations for them, and the 
methods employed in raising them. Recommendations 
are made by the Committee for the regulation of such 
activities in the schools. (Apply to William J. O’Shea, 
Superintendent of Schools.) 


Social nn a ig Eduard C. with 
an Introduction by erbert Croly. Published by 
Republic Publishing Company, 421 West 2ist Street, 
New York, N. Y. 1924. XXVII + 375 pp. An 
approach to the study of functional groups. Paper, 
$1; cloth or boards $2. Paper-covered copies can be 
rebound in cloth or boards for $1, the cost price. 
(Apply to the publishers.) 


Committee of the Permanent Charity Fund Incorpo- 
rated, Boston.—Seventh Year Book, covering the acti- 
vities of the Committee and of the Boston Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company, Trustee of Permanent Charity 
Fund, for year ending June 30, 1924. 57 pp. Showing 
the scope and purpose of the Fund and how gifts may 
be made to it, and covering not only the appropriations, 
receipts and disbursements for the year, but a review 
of the seven years’ work of the Committee, with an 
alphabetical list of the organizations helped and brief 
statements of their work. (Apply to the Fund, 100 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass.) 


The Selection of Jurors.—By Clarence N. Callender. 
A comparative study of the methods of selection and 
the personnel of juries in Philadelphia and other 
cities. A thesis in political science presented to the 
University of Pennsylvania. 1924. 107 pp.  Bring- 
ing out the desirability of reform, and the changes 
that such reform would involve, with the expense. 
(Apply to the University, at Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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SOLVES MUNICIPAL 


A SPEEDY TRUCK "1095 


HAULAGE PROBLEMS 
WILLYS-KNIGHT MOTOR 


Here is a speedy, economical truck 
that will make your appropriation go 
further. The only motor truck with 
a Willys-Knight motor! 


No valves to grind. No carbon- 
cleaning. Fewer parts. Less wear. 
Over 50% savings in upkeep. 


Chassis f. 0. b. Detroit 


The motor actually improves with 
use! Lasts longer. Works continu- 
ously. Cuts repair costs to the bone. 


Let us show you how the Federal- 
Knight can serve your tity by re- 
ducing haulage costs and increasing 
the efficiency of your department. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


FEDERAL ANIGHT 
A SPEEDY BUSINESS TRUCK 
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v Vehicle Traffic.—Proceedings of a Conference 
pest Vehicle Traffic, held under the joint auspices 
\ale University and the state of Connecticut, in 
Haven, April 9-11, 1924, with special reference 
egulation, control, and safe operation. Edited b 
‘rd Shelton Kirby, Department of Civil Engi- 
ng. Yale University. Published for The Hartley 
oration by the Yale University Press. 1924. 
pp. Illustrated. Containing papers by authorities 
he following subjects: Connecticut Motor Vehicle 
‘ent Statistics; The Law of the Highway; The 
of the Operator; Education of School ildren 
the Public on Traffic Accident Prevention; 
»ay Improvement to Prevent Accidents; Highway 
Regulation and Control; Police Control; Laws 
Court. Systems; Motor Vehicle Department Pro- 
ve: The Health Hazards of Exhaust Gas; Street 
ays and Motor Vehicles; Public Service Motor 
ies: and Traffic Policing. Apply to the publish- 


Civic Conditions in Colorado Cities and Towns.— 
rt on the survey of such conditions in Colorado 
palities of 2,000 or over. By William L. Bracy, 
Bureau of Business and Governmental Research, 
sion Division, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
20 pp. Tables and 16 charts showing the 
king of 29 cities during fiscal years beginning 
two exceptions) in 1922 and ending in 1923. 
basis of the ranking is the services and costs 
ation to police, fire, and health protection, street 
ovement, library service, water-supply, park facili- 
and elections. 25 cents. (Apply to the Bureau.) 
Thrift Education.—The report of the National Con- 
ence on Thrift Education, held in Washington, D. C., 
ne 27 and 28, 1924, under the auspices of the Com- 
‘tee on Thrift Education of the National Education 
\ssociation and the National Council of Education. 
) pp. Some 150 national organizations interested 
themselves in the Conference and many of their repre- 
tatives took prominent part in the program. 50 
ents. (Apply to the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C.) 


Financial Statistics of Cities Having a Population of 
Over 30,000, 1922.—Showing the financial transactions 
f 261 cities, the assessed valuation of taxable property 
those cities and the taxes levied thereon during the 
fiscal year 1922, and their indebtedness and specified 
assets at the close of that year. Giving, for the 
whole city and its important departments, the revenue 
collected, the cost of conducting municipal business and 


On the Calendar 


veMBER 5-8.—Hovuston, Texas 
lexas Association of Sanitarians. Annual Short School 
for Sanitarians, in cooperation with the Texas State 
Hoard of Health. Secretary, E, G. Eggert, Texas State 
Board of Health, Austin, Texas. 
NoveMBER 7-11.—Co._umsus, On10 
imerican Country Life Association. Annual confer- 
Secretary, Henry Israel, Room 1849, Grand Cen- 
Terminal Building, New York, N. Y 
EMPER 10-12.—CamBriIpDGE, Mass, 
Vational Municipal League. Annual meeting. Secre- 
H. W. Dedds, 261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
er 10-12,—Cameripce, Mass. 
nal Association of Cwiwic Secretaries. Annual 
g. Secretary, Robert E. Tracy, 318 South Broad 
t, Philadelphia, Pa. 
11.—New York, N, Y. 
Ferminal Engineers. Annual meeting. Sec- 
harles H. Newman, 36 Warren Street, New 
\ 


\ 


, 


14 Akron, OnI0 
- Urban Universities. Annual meeting, 
Frederick B. Robinson, College of the 
York, New York, N. Y. 
San Frawctrsco, Cattr. 
tate Highway Officials Annual meet- 
, Charles Upham, State Highway Engineer, 


CINCINNATI, OnT0 

| Hyoiene Association. National Social 
ere Secretary, Donald R. Hooker, M, D., 
Avenue, New York, N. Y 


»)-2] Toronto, On’. 
tssociated Roards of Trade and Chambers of 


\nnual meeting. Secretary, T. Marshall, 
Bank Building, Toronto, Ont. 
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the indebtedness incurred for meeting this cost. Con- 
venient size—6 by 9 inches, 307 pp. Diagrams, tables. 
75 cents (buckram). (Apply to the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C.) 

Building Codes in City Development.—A pamphlet 
of 12 quarto pp. issued by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, dealing with the funda- 
mental requirements of a building code, which are 
universally applicable, needing only to be modified 
by local conditions to form the basis for building 
code legislation in any city. (Apply to the Associa- 
tion, Transportation Building, Washington, D. ©.) 

Ohio Motor Bus Lines.—Highway Time Tables, pub- 
lished quarterly for the Ohio Motor Bus Owners’ 
Association, by the American Highway Educational 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 55 pp. Handy size. Map 
of highway passenger lines in Ohio. Improved trans- 
ortation facilities build local trade; this folder has 
een issued to aid in the upbuilding of better trade 
and social advantages in Ohio communities. (Apply 
to the publishers.) 

When Disaster Strikes.—Suggestions for Red Cross 
chapters. Published by The American National Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 1924. 31 pp. Forms for 
reports. The objects of the pamphlet are to encourage 
chapters of the American Ked Cross to adopt measures 
of preparedness for relief in case of disaster, and to 
present the essentials of a plan of chapter prepared- 
ness for, and participation in, disaster relief. (Apply 
to The American National Red Cross.) 

A New Charter Milwaukee’s Urgent Problem.— 


Issued by Citizen’s Bureau of Milwaukee, August, 
1924. A study of the proportional representation- 
city manager type of government, issued in order to 


be of service to the people in clarifying the possible 
aferecion of this form to Milwaukee. 26 pp. (Ap- 
ply to the Bureau). 


Municipal Reports Received 
Crarkspurc, W. Va.—Annual Report, year ending June 
30, 1924 
Detroit, Micu.—Annual Report, Public 
ending June 30, 1924 
Kansas City, Kans.—Annual Report, 
Water, Light and Power, 1923 
Oak Park, I1tt.—Annual Report, Playground Board, 1923 
Pasapena, CatiF.—Annual Report, Health 
year ended June 30, 1924 


Rockrorp, I:t.—Financial Statement, Board of Commis- 
sioners, 1923 


Schools, year 


Department of 


Department, 


of Conventions 


DeceMBEeR 1-4.—New York, N. Y. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
Decemper 8-9,—Great Faris, Mont. 

Montana Association of Commercial Organization Sec- 
retaries. Annual convention. . Secretary, Lyman E. 
Jones, Great Falls, Mont. 

DecEMBER 11-13.—INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

National Society for Vocational Education. Annual 
convention. Secretary, F. G. Nichdls, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 

DecEMBER 15-17.—WasuinctTon, D, C. 

National Conference on Street and Highway Safety, 
called by Secretary Herbert Hoover. Address Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
DecemBer 26-27.—Cnicaco, ILL. 

National Community Center Association. Annual mect- 
ing. Secretary, LeRoy E. Bowman, 503 Kent Hall, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

January 5-6.—Cnurcaco, Itt. 

International Association of Street Sanitation officia 
Annual conference. Secretary, A. M. Anderson, 10 S« 
La Saile Street, Chicago, II] 

Tanvary 6-9.—Cnicaco, ILL. 

tmerican Road Builders’ Association Annual conven- 
tion and Food Show. Secretary, Ethel A. Birchland, 37 
West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 

January 12-14.—-Boston, Mass. 

American Society of Landscape Architects. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, Bremer W. Pond, 18 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

January 21-23.—New York, N. Y. ‘ 

American Society of Civil Engineers. Annual meeting. 


Assistant Secretary, C. E. Beam, 33 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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75,000 feet of Mariemont, O. 
Cast Iron Pipe is jointed with 


~“ LEADITE”’ ~ 


Registered U.S. Pat. Office 


The Engineers Specified It— 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE, Boston, Mass., who were 
the consulting engineers for this project, write us:— 
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The CRUMLEY, JONES & CRUMLEY CO., Cincinnati, O., 
who built the Mariemont system, were so pleased with the results 
of their first experience with LEADITE that they have used it on 
several other jobs. They write us:— 


the 
soon stopped and the joints 
On this job we installed 3000 ft. 
1000 ft. 
33000 ft. 
450 ft. 
4500 ft. 
ft. 
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then we have finished 
t ood wna" obo to 24-in. 
s 
on all of which LEADI 
Jointing. 
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TE is 
12-in. Cast Iron Pipe on Wooster Pike, 
Mariemont, Ohio “We are pleased to give you these 


wic/s 


Waterworks Men All Over The 
No Country Use It— 


because it has given the same satisfactory results wherever it has been used—no 
caulking—saves time—saves money—ideal for all sizes of pipe from 4 in. to 60 in 


Caulking in diameter. 


LEADITE is the Pioneer Self-Caulking Substitute for Pig Lead 
Be Sure It Is LEADITE and Accept No (mitations 


THE LEADITE COMPANY, Inc. 


100 So. Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A: 
——— SS __ 
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Interested 


in the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improve- 


News and Illustrations | 
Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others 


ment Undertakings 
| 


Trucks Pass Underwriters’ Tests 


two GMC trucks, made by the General Motors 
ick Company, Pontiac, Mich., successfully 
sed the rigid tests of the National Board of 
Underwriters, according to a recent an- 
incement of the officers of the International 
ssociation of Fire Engineers. The tests were 
nade at the convention of the Association at Buf- 
falo in August, and the GMC was the only com- 
mercial truck to enter and successfully pass the 
equirements. The test required that the truck, 
‘quipped with pumping apparatus, must pump 
from 300 to 400 gallons of water a minute for 12 
onsecutive hours without stop. This official test 
qualifies the GMC truck for fire department use 
vithout further tests anywhere in the country. 
The General Motors Truck Company has an- 
unced the sale of 125 heavy-duty motor trucks 
the city of New York. This new fleet, which 
one of several large GMC fleets in operation in 
eater New York, is to be used largely in gar- 
age disposal and street-cleaning work, practically 
ill of the units being equipped especially for these 


purposes 


Traffice-Warning Sirens Cut 
Down Fire Losses 


The Federal Electric Company, Chicago, IIL, 
has brought out a device which should be helpful 
in reducing fire losses. It consists of a series of 
electric sirens placed at intervals along through- 
streets. This siren sounds a piercing, unmistakable 
note when the fire trucks are coming, instantly 
clearing the street of traffic, leaving a clear pas- 
sage for the fire department. 


A TRAFFIC-WARNING SIREN 








"WO GMC PUMPERS OF 300 AND 400 GALLONS CAPACITIES 


BEING TESTED BY THE UNDERWRITERS 
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Your best customer irri- 
tated because of delivery 
failure. Doubly exasper- 
ated because the load is 
right at his door and the 
ordinary hoist refuses to 
dump the load. Your com- 
petitor gets the order and a 
new customer. This is what 
can happen if your trucks 
are equipped with ordinary 
hoists. . 

Put a Van Dorn Mechani- 


“I Can’t Wait! Cancel the Order!” 


cal Hoist on every truck 
you own and free yourself 
from all the troubles of 
ordinary hoists. Van Dorn 
Hoists are gear-driven; oil 
is used for lubrication not 
for operation. This means 
faster dumping and posi- 
tive action at all times. 
Send for catalog fully ex- 
plaining the Mechanical 
principle of Van Dorn 
Dump Truck Hoists. 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Branches and Service Stations in Principal Cities 







. 











Van Dora Gear- 
Driven Hoists 





Van 
Duty” Underbody Hoist. 
For pay loads up to ™% 
tons, a margin o 






ity hoist obtainable. 


~*MECHANICAL* 
*DUMP TRUCK* 
HOISTS & BODIES 
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s, such as Springfield, Mass.; Hartford, ment is sufficient. Too much chlorine might cause 

( Knoxville, Tenn.; Selma, Ala.; and Flint, tas.e, while too little would impair bacterial effi- 
that have installed this system report that ciency. 

me consumed in getting to fires is greatly When ortho-tolidin solution is introduced into 

|, with consequent reduction in fire losses, 4 water containing free chlorine, the water turns 

at the chance of accident has been almost yellow or orange. The intensity of the color 

ted. The reduction in fire loss pays for aries with the amount of free chlorine. A scien- 

tallation many times over, and the lessening tifically calibrated testing outfit has been devised 

danger to hfe and property through acci- by the Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 


incalculable. N. J., which permits the operator to watch the 
; color of the ortho-tolidin-treated water against a 
esting for Free Chlorine known color standard and to interpret the result 


sterilization of water by chlorine, it is '™ parts per million of free chlorine at once. This 
ily agreed that maximum results are secured OUtfit consists of a 2-tube color comparator with 
ufficient chlorine is applied to the water to 4 Small transparent gaging tube, calibrated both 
slight excess for a few minutes after t® measure ortho-tolidin solution and to indicate 
nt. This excess is usually spoken of as ree chlorine in parts per million. One of the 
or free chlorine. Authorities differ as color comparator tubes has a colorless glass base, 
mount of free chlorine that should be in While the other is fitted with a colored glass which 
insure its freedom from microbes of Corresponds to a value of 0.05 parts of chlorine 

ut in general it is believed that 0.1 parts per million. 
of free chlorine 10 minutes after treat- The color comparator tubes are opaque, the 
interior walls being threaded. 
This construction eliminates the 
error due to light refraction 


— = . ; . 
r, ™— | ~ which is experienced when glass 


)-— tubes are used, and also over- 
TRANSPARENT / 
GAGING PETTE 


comes difficulties in reading due 
Tust 6 TUBE A 


to reflected light on the sides of 

; the tube. Each of the compara- 

; : wins, Eas tor tubes is fitted with a small 
- , valve at its base for lowering the 
TH StopPCRED Tat level of the solution in the tube. 

( a This fundamental feature makes 

it possible when comparing colors 

eS Toone Suton to look through the same depth 

7 itn waren To Nontro roto of liquid in both tubes, and elimi- 
nates any error due to the natu- 

wees I ral color of the water being 

. tested. For convenience in carry- 
ing, a third tube is assembled 
with the comparator tubes and 
serves as a reservoir for the 
ortho-tolidin solution. The ac- 


companying illustration shows the 
method of using the tubes. 


A Machine for Forced 
Bleeding of Creosoted 
Blocks 


The forced bleeding of tarred 
or creosoted block floors or pave- 
ments, or the ironing out of 
bituminous floors or pavements, 
is the purpose for which a new 
device has been recently produced 
by the Chausse Oil Burner Com- 
pany, Elkhart, Ind. This ma- 
chine is a large, flat iron or 
squeegee, equipped with a kero- | 
sene-burning torch, which has 
shown itself to be successful in 
the treatment of floors. While 
it was designed primarily for re- 
pair work in softening floors 
and pavements, it was found also 
to be adaptable to new work 
where any warming effect is de- 
sirable. It has also been used in 
warming concrete floors which 
(0 USE NEW APPARATUS TO TEST FOR FREE CHLORINE are to be covered by wax or 

IN STERILIZED WATER rosin before painting, and binds 
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Can your town match these 
stories of paving economy? 


Vicksburg, Vicksburg citi- 
Mississippi zens claim that 
3 blocks of Washington Ave- 
nue, in Vicksburg, hold a rec- 
ord for heavy traffic. The 3 
blocks in question were paved 
with brick in 1906. The same 
brick are in service today, re- 
laid, after the first 15 years of 
use, with another face up. 
Another 15 years of usefulness 
at least is expected. 


Omaha, In 1902 1% miles 
Nebraska of Lake Street 


were paved with brick. By 
1923 the street, a heavy traffic 
thoroughfare, needed atten- 
tion. On tearing up the old 
pavement 85% of the old 
brick were found in excel- 
lent condition and were 
relaid on a new 
base, no doubt for 











another twenty-one 
years of service. 
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Brick 





Cambridge, Between 
Massachusetts 1901 and 
1905 Cambridge laid approxi- 
mately ten miles of brick pave- 
ments on streets where the con- 
siderable traffic was concen- 
trated by street railway tracks. 
Today, these pavements are 
still in service (average age 20 
years) and little maintenance 
expense has been required. 


Bucyrus, South Walnut 
Ohio Street, paved with 
brick 30 years ago, is traveling 
along toward a half-century of 
service. One block wasrecently 
taken up, the brick turned over 
and relaid. South Sandusky 
Street, brick-paved thirty- 
three years ago, isstillinservice. 
Warren Street, brick - paved, 
has carried heavy 
hauling for thirty- 
one years on the 
original surface. 
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the pavement that outlasts the bonds. 
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to a depth of about 300 feet. The 
purpose of the railing is to keep 
people fron falling off the edge. 
It also serves well in the case of 
an automobile that might be out of 
control, as it will stop a passenger 
car traveling at ordinary speed. 
This railing is 3 feet 6 inches 
high and made of grooved pickets 
¥%-inch square. The pickets are 
welded to horizontal rails in pairs. 
The welding is done electrically by 
means of the combined action of 
heat and pressure. This causes the 
flanges of the several members to 
sink into each other and to fuse 
together at all points of contact. 


It is interesting to note that the 








AND FLOORS 





the material to the concrete so that the paint does 

t peel 

t spite of the intense heat produced by the 
rch, it will nét burn block or asphalt and will 
nly brown paper because the heat is so well dis- 
tributed over the pavement. The machine brings 
tar to the surface so that it may be scraped off, 
and warms asphalt so that it can be rolled or 
tamped. It is not intended for the type of street 
repairing now done by surface heaters. The torch 
furnished is a standard 3-gallon Chausse kero- 
sene torch, which may be detached for other uses 
and carries sufficient fuel for 3 hours’ continuous 
peration. 


Iron Railing Along Deep Ravine 
The accompanying illustration shows an Anchor 
Post iron fence erected by the city of Easton, Pa., 
1,800 feet on College Avenue. This avenue 
has a decided grade, and the sidewalk is at the 
edge of a steep declivity, descending in some places 


A MACHINE FOR BLEEDING CREOSOTED WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


specifications drawn up for this 
fencing required that it should be 
low in up-keep cost, and have great 
rigidity and strength, as well as 
artistic simplicity of design. The bid of the 
Anchor Post Iron Works, Garwood, N. J., was 
accepted because it was the only railing that filled 
all requirements, in spite of the fact that it was 
the highest bid entered. 

Since the construction of this fence, Easton has 
placed another order for Anchor fencing for 1,000 
feet to be installed on Smith Avenue, a similar 
hill in another part of the town. 


Hirst Joins American Vibrolithic 
Corporation 


The American Vibrolithic Corporation, 933 In- 
surance Exchange Building, Des Moines, Iowa, 
has announced that Arthur R. Hirst, for 17 years 
Chief Engineer of the Wisconsin State Highway 
Commission, has been appointed Chief Engineer 
of the Corporation and will devote his entire time 
to the technical and engineering features of Vibro- 
lithic concrete pavement and bases. 

















STURDY IRON FENCE AT EDGE OF STEEP RAVINE 
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Progressive 
Cities 
dont hibernate ~ 


NO longer need snow block- 
ades of streets and roads be en- 
dured. Powerful, track-type é 
Best Tractors pushing snow 
plows will quickly clear away the 
drifted snow of winter storms. 


Traffic should go on in winter just 





as in other seasons. Freight has to be 
‘ Factory Branch— 
moved in order that commerce may Warehouse 
not beinterrupted.Firedepartments, | SOUS-Missour! 
doctors and ambulances must respond Sales Offices 
when needed, and children must get SAN FRANCISCO 
to school, wg nc ag AL 
NEW YORK CITY 
Broad Street 
C. L. Best Tractor Co. if 











General Offices—Factory San Leandro, California 
92-1124 


BEST TRACTORS 
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iusse Opens Elkhart Factory 
Chausse Oil Burner Company has announced 
sve in its address to Elkhart, Ind., where 
ompleted a new factory on West Beardsley 
in conjunction with The White Manufac- 
Company, with which it is associated. The 
which these companies have been occupy- 
Goshen was seriously damaged by fire a 
time ago. The new plant, which is con- 
ted entirely of- brick, steel and cement, has 
the facilities of the old one for the pro- 
1f Chausse kerosene torches, tool and 


eaters, as well as The White Manufac- 
ompany’s line of railway car parts. 
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HOLT CATERPILLAR TRACTOR WITH SARGENT 
LOW, REMOVING DRIFT FROM SIDEWALK 


lractors Clear Snow from 
Sidewalks 
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for general trafic and emergency requirements 
apply to keeping sidewalks free from snow in 
residential as well as business districts. The ac- 
companying illustration was taken last winter in 
Montreal and shows the type of work which the 
Sargent plow can tackle when powered by a Holt 
2-ton Caterpillar tractor. 


Pacific Flush Tank to Handle 


New Sewage Pump 


The Wood trash and sewage pump invented 
by A. D. Wood, consulting engineer, New Or 
leans, La., and described on page 393 of the 


April, 1924, issue of THe American City, is being 


marketed by the Pacific Flush Tank Company, 
4243 East Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill, and 
>.inger Building, New York City. 


The Wood trash and sewage pump is not a new 
affair,as it has been in use successfully in New 
Urleans for several years. Installations of pumps 
in New Orleans required originally considerable 
amount of maintenance bish clog 
g ng. the runners. 


because 


Arrow Warning Signs 

A complete line of warning signs made up in 
the form of arrows has been placed on the market 
East Chi 


by the Union Iron Products Company 


cago, Ind. The arrows are made of heavy cop- 
per bearing galvanized steel plates, are die-cut 


and die-folded for stiffening. They are enameled 
with pyroxylin, a product of gun cotton which is 
almost identical with the Duco enamel which is 
becoming so popular with automobile body finish- 
ers. The arrows are large enough to attract at- 
tention, but small enough not to be, obstructive. 
This type of warning sign was adopted by the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police at 
Buffalo in 1923 and again endorsed at its 1924 
Montreal convention after Chief Forbis of Gary, 
Ind., together with others, worked out a set of 
uniform colors and positions of arrows, both of 
which play an important part in the effectiveness 
of the warning signal. 





g the investigation of snow 





val and the development of the 
removal business of the Holt 
‘facturing Company, Peoria, 
t was found that the removal 
w from sidewalks was an 
ortant matter. Holt Caterpil- 
ton tractors have been used 
ssfully in many places for 
type of work where a proper 
was used. Several different 

s have been built for this ser- 
but it was found that the 
rgent plow, which has been de- 





ped and improved by the 
ifacturers, the Union Iron 
Bangor, Maine, is well 


for use with the Holt 2-ton 


those sections of the north 
the snowfall is pretty con- 
and sidewalks have to be 
rently cleared, it is believed 
ere will be an increasing de- 
for the use of the smaller 
f tractor equipped with a 
er snow-plow. The same rea- 




















that make it necessary to 
e main thoroughfares open 


TWO TYPES OF ARROW INDICATORS TO CONTROL STREET 
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This detail of New York 
State Troopers was as- 
signed to escort the 
Prince of Wales during 
his recent New York 
visit, 


They Guarded the Prince of Wales 


The best was none too good for the Prince of Wales. 
Hence, the special guard of four New York State 


Be Sure to See the New Troopers and a Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycle. 


“Stream-Line” 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON Nor is the best too good for the 1891 cities and towns 
oo as that use Harley-Davidsons for police service. This 
1925 models. More speed famous mount—on proved records of economy, dur- 
Pigs as, ip vol ability and year-round dependability—has become 
is reduced! New “Stream- indispensable to the efficient, modern police department. 


Line” model is the finest 
Harley-Davidson ever built. 


One Harley-Davidson does more to rid a community ot 

speeding, reckless driving and crime than a dozen patrol- 

men. Speeders and crooks prefer towns that are less 
_ up-to-date—where there are no police motorcycles. 


Ask your dealer or write us for special 
literature. on Police Motorcycles—Free. 





HAREEY DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
DEPT. M MILWAUKEE, WIS 





Harley-Davidson 
The Motorcycle 
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COMPRESSING UNIT 


\ New Heating Kettle and 
a Patching Unit 

The Merrill heating kettle, which has recently 
been placed on the market by Chase & Lyman, 
Inc., 12 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass., has many 
features which make it a particularly desirable 
piece of equipment for the asphalt paving con- 
tractor. 

The heating unit is an oil-burner which projects 
a flame into a large pipe located a few inches 
above the bottom of the sheet steel tank. At the 
ther end of the pipe is a header from which 
seven smaller tubes return to the flue. Thus heat 
is applied to the asphalt or tar in such a way 
that the burning out of the bottom is prevented. 
The draw-off valve is located immediately in 
front of the header and therefore is at the hottest 
part of the tank and cannot plug up. 

An air-agitating system consisting of three 
valves located along the bottom of the tank speeds 
up the mixing of the material, making it possible 
with a tank capacity of 500 gallons to heat 2,110 
gallons a day, the first of which can be drawn off 
vithin 30 minutes after the readily controlled oil 
urner is started. 


\ \ 
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It is next to impossible to burn 
out the bottom of this heating ket- 
tle, because the heat is not applied 
from a fire beneath the kettle, but 
through pipes inside of the kettle. 
Any small amount of sediment 
which gets into the kettle through 
careless handling of the asphalt or 
tar by the contractor's employees, 
is readily kept in motion by the 
air-agitating valves. The average 
cost of operating the kettle is 
simply the cost of from two to 
three gallons of fuel oil per hour, 
which is small as compared with 
the cost of wood or coal, which 
must be stacked, stored and hauled 
to the heater. 

Overheating of the material is 
prevented by partially shutting off 
the oil burner as soon as the ma- 
terial has reached the desired tem- 
perature. The non-clogging dis- 
charge valve, which is especially 
designed to prevent stoppage and 
freezing, insures a steady flow of the material. 
This discharge valve is hand-operated and makes 
it unnecessary to dip material out of the kettle. 

The kettle is mounted on strong steel-rimmed 
wheels and, if desired, may be equipped with heavy 
rubber-tired wheels and springs so that it may 
be drawn behind a truck. 

A self-contained patcher unit for road mainte- 
nance work, built along the same general lines as 
the Merrill heating kettle, has also been developed 
by Chase & Lyman, Inc. The heating unit is 
similar to that described above, except that there 
is but one passage of the heat through the kettle. 
The flue at the opposite end rises to the top of 
the kettle and then is carried back below the 
pan on which gravel or sand may be dried. The 
gases then go up the chimney located at the same 
end as the burner. By the use of this kettle, 
which has a hand-operated draw-off valve, the 
simultaneous heating of the bituminous material 
and the gravel or sand to nearly equal tempera- 
tures is possible. The application of the heat in 
the manner described eliminates the burning out 
of the tank bottom, and it is operated at a cost 
of about 12 cents per hour. 
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A Convenience and Safeguard 


Our plan for the Preparation and Certification of Municipal Bonds 
relieves Municipal Officials of many details and responsibilities. 


This service acts as a safeguard against over-issue, forgery and other 
frauds and has been utilized by more than 750 cities, towns, coun- 
ties and districts in connection with issues of over $600,000,000. 
Booklet, ‘“‘Municipal and Corporation Bonds.”’ will be sent upon 
request 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


CAPITAL, SuRPLUS & UNDIVIDED Profits, OvER $7,350,000 
New York 
Officially designated Depository of Investment Bankers’ 


Association of America for Legal Papers and Opinions re- 
specting municipal issues. 
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See Pages 4 and 6 


And Save Time 
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